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Leading Textbooks 








The Story Hour Series 


Story Hour Readers (Grades One to 
Three Inclusive) —This method represents 
the best pedagogy of to-day. In its empha- 
sis on thought-getting instead of word- 
memorizing it gives the best preparation 
for silent reading. By means of its simple 
and effective phonetic work the pupil 
makes amazing progress in learning to 
read. 


Story Hour Readings (Grades Four to 
Eight Inclusive)—In these books for the 
last five years the delightful selections 
represent the best of both classic and mod- 
ern writers. They provide the kind of 
reading material especially needed by 
schools to-day because it is strong in its 
training of character and in its ideals of 
citizenship. Provision is made for “silent 
reading.” 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Geographies 
A Two-Book and a Four-Book Edition 


These geographies are strong in both 
content and method features. They place 
a major emphasis on industrial and com- 
mercial life; they have a simple, appealing 
style; their maps and pictures are re- 
markably beautiful; they give up-to-date 
information of changes wrought by the 
World War. 


Carpenter's New Geographical Readers 


These revised books have been entirely 
rewritten and reset in new type. They give 
interesting and graphic accounts of the 
author’s recent extended journeys and in- 
clude changes brought about by the World 
War. Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 
have long led all others in popularity. 





Pearson and Kirchwey’s Essentials 
of English 


Lower Grades— Middle Grades— Higher 
Grades 


In these books composition and gram- 
mar are so well blended that each serves 
to visualize the other. Throughout, the 
work is related to the everyday interests 
of the child through the use of contests, 
attractive pictures, dramatizations. Oral 
and written work are closely correlated. 


Bolenius’ Everyday English Series 
Elementary Lessons in Everyday English 
Advanced Lessons in Everyday English 
Everyday English Composition 


The three books constitute a strong, in- 
spiring series for training the language 
power of boys and girls. The necessary 
motivation is secured through Projects 
such as boys and girls would choose them- 
selves. In each Project the language work 
is built up gradually. 

The spirit of reality vitalizes every 
page. The material and the work widen 
the pupil’s horizon and train him in habits 
of good English. 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


Lower Grades— Middle Grades— Higher 
Grades 


Some of the special features of these 
arithmetics are: The emphasis they place 
on the correct interpretation of problems 
and the choosing of the shortest methods; 
the training they give in the making of 
mental estimates and in the checking of 
results; their groups of problems centered 
about subjects in which pupils have a per- 
sonal interest; their thorough drill work. 
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ANNOUNCING | 


A BOOK OF CHORUSES 


For High Schools and Choral Societies 
Edited by 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK Epwarp B. Birce 
OSBOURNE McCCONATHY W. Otto MIESSNER 


A compilation of the greatest choral 
music representative of successive periods | 
in music history, culminating in a compar- 
ative study of contemporary music, espe- 
cially that of America. The singable qual- 
ity of the music inspires the students to 
master the idiom of each composer, and 
to perform intelligently the master works 
of music. It provides a background for 
a complete course in music appreciation. 


Among the contemporary American composers 
who have written especially for the book are: 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, Mrs. Beach, Felix 
Borowski, Carl Busch, George W. Chadwick, 
Frederick S. Converse, Mabel Daniels, Arthur 
Farwell, Arthur Foote, Henry Hadley, Victor 
Herbert, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Frank van der 
Stucken and others. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Chicago Boston 














ALASKA | 


THE AMERICAN NORTHLAND 


3y IsaBeL A. GILMAN 
Alaska Schools 


An interesting story of the adventures of a group of 
boys and girls and their elders is the basis for fur- 
nishing much needed information about our great 





northern territory. 


industries, resources, | 
schools, modern life, and other features of the coun- | 
try. They journey from Seattle through the heart 
of Alaska and back again, and as the reader follows 
them he gains a new idea of the 
American Northland. 


The travelers discuss the 


greatness of the 


| 
The use of the book as a geographical reader in | 
intermediate grades will go far in correcting errone- 
ous impressions of what is potentially our largest | 
and richest state. It is written to hold the interest | 
of children and is profusely illustrated. 


Cloth. 


vit + 343 pages. 


Ra 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


Price $1.40 




















Civics for Intermediate Grades 


DOLE’S THE YOUNG CITIZEN 


New Edition 
Enlarged and largely rewritten 


Printed from new plates 


New Illustrations 





Two New. Supplementary Readers 
STEWART’S IN AND OUT OF THE JUNGLE 


Charming animal stories for intermediate grades. 


Illustrated. 


SPEED’S BILLY AND JANE, EXPLORERS 


Nature stories for fourth and fifth grades. 


Illustrated. 








D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 
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LIVINGSTON FARRAND, PRESIDENT 


Dr. Livingston Farrand, of Ithaca, New York. 
president of Corneil University, has been 
warmly welcomed to the East by election to 
the presidency of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle Atlantic 
States and Maryland, one of the most distin- 
guished educational bodies in the country. 
There is a scholastic flavor to every phase of 
activity. There has never been any trace of 
politics in its functioning and never any temp- 
tation to be spectacular. The program - is 
always dignified without being reactionary. 
The papers and addresses are carefully pre- 
pared, challenging attention. 

A paragraph from the paper of Professor 
Felix E. Schiliing is characteristic of the ideals 
of the Association :— 

“The study of literature is not biography 
With its minute gossip about great folk just as 
if they were small folk, its dip into the morbid 
anatomy of genius to determine its symptoms 
like the symptoms of a disease. Still again the 
study of literature is not bibliography with its 
anecdotage of the price paid Milton for his 
“Paradise Lost’ and its ingenious niceties as 
to quartos, duodecimos, hand made paper and 
what not. 








“The man who ccllects rare editions of the 
poets merely for the rarity and quest of it, with 
an eye, be it remembered, to a rising market im 
values of curios, belongs with any other col- 
lector. No book ever radiated culture through 
its closed covers or by virtue of its date and 
title or some curious error in the text like that 
of the Breeches Bible. 

“No study of literature is worth while unless 
we begin in a sympathetic recognition of the 
truth that literature is an art, sometimes use- 
tul or applied and inferior because of its useful- 
ness or application, at times a fine art existing 
as the highest expression of human thought, 
spirit and yearning. Now there are two things 
which you can do with an art. You can practice 
it or you can appreciate it.” 


ACHIEVEMENT OF S. S. BROOKS 


New Hampshire has a rural supervisor who 
has achieved, by the sensible use of one of the 
very new professional revelations of science, a 
really miraculous cure of all the ills of twenty- 
six one-room schools that had inherited all the 
senseless traditions of half a century ago. 

Samuel S. Brooks, Winchester, New Hamp- 
shire, in his first attempt at superintending 
schools and their teachers, rejuvenated twenty- 
six rural communities, so that the twenty-six 
schoo!s were beacon lights of hope and cheer, 
so that a rainbow of promise was created out 
of the vanishing raindrops of the passing clouds 
of country communities that had seen no rift 
in the educational clouds for half a century. 

Helen Parkhurst’s Dalton Plan is no more 
marvelous than is the use Samuel S. Brooks 
made ot Standardized Tests in rehabilitating 
every one of the twenty-six crippled schools in 
the Granite State. 
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SIX ARTICLES BY E. M. CROUCH 


We shall scon start a series of articles by 
Superintendent LE. M. Crouch, of Mooresville, 
N.C. Mr. Crouch’s articles are crisp and sane, 
adapted to the teacher’s responsiblity for de- 
veloping thrift in boys and girls. The subjects 
are: Ability to Save Money is the Acid Test; 
Thrift and Character Building; How Money 
Grows; How to Form the Habit of Saving; 
Thrift and Independence; Thrift and the Larger 
Success. 

Mr. Crouch has specialized on this line of 
schocl activity in theory and practice. 

———_ --©- @-© @-0-@-e 
The Yearly Index (Vols. 95 and 96) accompanies 
this issue. 
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It is inconceivable that the science of eco- 
nomics is one of the latest to attract attention. 
The most that has really been attempted has 
been the art of dealing with symptoms of eco- 
nomic disorders, and as a result of fooling with 
the art and ignoring the science the whole 
world is in the worst economic state it has ever 
known. This is a terrible price being paid for 
stupid neglect of the science of economics. 
Medical science has had its Pasteurs, its Lis- 
ters, and others who have achieved miracles, 
raising the age limit from forty-four to fifty- 
five years. This ten years of life added to the 
best elements in society is a service beyond 
estimate. Very recently science has exter- 
minated yellow fever and all its kith and kin, 
and more recently it has conquered tuberculosis, 
and the cancer is already yielding to the heroic 
determination of science. 

Who will begin a crusade for the discovery 
of an economic science that will have some 
adequate influence over industry and com- 
merce 

How long, O Lord, how long must the prog- 
ress of the world be strangled by the vicious 
ignorance that spreads political germs that 
produce economic la grippe, influenza, dengue 
fever, and other enervating social and civic con- 
ditions ? 

Is there a ray of hope in the Alvan T. 
Simonds Economic Frizes for 1923? 


~~ 
Ory 
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ECONOMICS 


He offers two prizes of one thousand dollars 
and five hundred dollars, open to high school, 
trade school, and normal school students in the 
United States and Canada, for the best essays 
upon the following subject: “ The Lack of Eco- 
nomic Intelligence, and some of the injuries it 
has caused to individual and general welfare in 
the United States since 1860.” 

He hopes this prize contest will interest many 
in the study of economics who otherwise might 
pass it by, aad will help to create a public sen- 
timent that will demand the practical study 
of the subject in every secondary school and as 
a part of the training ot every teacher. 

Unemployment, hard times, and _ business 
failures are economic disorders. They, like 
diseases of the human body, can be avoided by 
increased and widespread economic intelligence. 

The essays should give and explain concrete 
examples of injury to individual or general wel- 
fare, or both, due to lack of economic intelli- 
gence and also to the readiness to accept eco- 
nomic fallacies and to act upon them, these ex- 
amples to come from the history of the United 
States since 1860 with especial emphasis upon 
the present. 

For particulars of this Economic Prize Con- 
test write Contest Editor, Simonds Saw Manu- 
facturing Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
at once. No essay received after April 30, 1923, 
will be considered. 
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The Journal of Education has been an unofficial champion of the National Education Association for 
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I sat not long ago talking to Miss Mary 
Cooper, primary supervisor of the schools of 
Johnstown, Pa., when her morning’s mail was 
handed to her. Among the letters was one 
from a local bank notifying her that they had 
been directed to turn over funds amounting to 
about $125 on deposit to the account of Aston 
Lee to the Students Loan Fund. Naturally I 
asked about the fund, and learned that a group 
of interested people, headed by Miss Cooper, 
collect a sum of money and lend it to graduates 
of the high school who wish te continue their 
education. It is loaned in amounts varying 
from $50 to $250. No notes are taken in ex- 
change, but an inspection of the financial opera- 
tion of the fund for the preceding year showed 
a number of credits from returned loans, and 
I was told that practically everyone returned 
the money as soon as possible. 

But more impressive than this service was 
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A NOBLE EXAMPLE 


the thing I learned about Aston Lee. He was 
a twelve-year-old boy who deposited in the 
school savings until his account showed the 
gratifying amount named above. Playing about 
a building in process of construction he was 
caught in an elevator and crushed. Before he 
died he asked that his money be given to this 
worthy fund. Isn’t that a vision of service and 
unselfishness for a tweive-vear-old boy? Home 
training and home influence? Of course that 
doubtless had much to do with it, but it was the 
school and the school people who, through the 
organization of this helpful agency, made pos- 
sible this bestowal—and may it not be that 
supplementing and enlarging and _ directing 
home influences, the school itself in some way 
or other had a part in directing this child’s 
thoughts from self to others. 
A Friend of the Editor. 
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APPRECIATING EMILY GRIFFITH 


school man 
exception of 
made any city 


We can think cf no_ public 
or woman, with the _ possible 
a superintendent, who has 
as educationally famous, through the 
functioning of an original idea, = as 
Emily Griffith’s Opportunity School has made 
Denver famous. Think of 9,000 persons above 
school age getting a genuine education last 
year, not one of whom would have been likely 
to have had any appreciable schooling but for 
Denver’s Opportunity School. 

AN ILLUSTRATION. 


Think of innumerable cases like one upon 
which [ stumbled on the street in Denver on 
December 13, 1922. A man said he was unable 
to find any worth-while work last year and his 
two boys had to stay out of school and work 
for small pay to keep the family alive. 

The father went to Opportunity School and 
learned the cobbler’s art so that he could do a 
realiy neat piece of work. He fitted up a shop 
in his modest home and has all the work he 
can do, earning about five dollars a day, and this 
year both boys are in the public school every 
day. 

Not only did 9,000 persons get school educa- 
tion but they made innumerable homes com- 
tortable for life, and made it possible for a vast 
number of other boys and girls to get an educa- 
tion in public schools. 

SALARY APPRECIATION. 


It was several years before Denver recog- 
nized the great achievement of Miss Griffith 
by giving her a salary which was one dollar’s 
appreciation of the wonderful service she ren- 
dered. 

This has changed in very noble fashion, and 
now her salary is a substantial appreciation of 
the ncble leadership, of the evening work, and 
summer attention to the students who need 
advice and counsel in vacation days. This 
recognition is in no small degree due to the 
thoughtfulness of Superintendent Jesse New- 
lon. 

THE KIWANIANS. 


Emily Griffith is probably the only woman 
in the country who is a member of a Kiwanis 
Club. In one of the danger signal days of 
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Opportunity School when there were mutter- 
ings of a scheme to transform the school into 
something quite different, something of a stan- 
dardization plan from which ultimately Miss 
Griffith might be eliminated, she spoke 
before the club and there was such a spontane- 
ous uprising that the club virtually adopted the 
Opportunity School, and elected Emily Griffith 
to membership. 

One recent summer one of the members 
learned that Miss Griffith wanted to go to Cin- 
cinnati, her childhood home, and the Kiwanians 
sent to her home a round trip ticket to Cincin- 
nati, a Pullman sleeper, money for return Pull- 
man, for meals, etc., and when she went to 
the station the members were there en masse 
and when she got to her section there were 
the most beautiful flowers, fruit and confec- 
tionery in quantity. 

THE STATE ASSOCIATION, 


This year the Colorado State Association 
insisted that she accept the presidency. This 
demand was so universal that no one of the 
thousands of members would be a candidate, 
and she could but accept the election as an 
appreciation such as we have never known to — 
come to any other teacher. 


A THRILLING MOMENT. 


Last year Miss Griffith was invited to be 
the feature of the Cincinnati 
stitute. 

She was in the Cincinnati schools through 
six grades before the family went to Den- 
ver. She went to see the old building where 
she spent six years of school life. Many, very 
many, oi the school friends sought her out, and 
several of her teachers were in the Institute. 

In the approach to her subject she dwelt upon 
the last day she spent in that schoolhouse, 
described brilliantly her good-by to her room, 
and as she was speaking of her good-by to the 
principal, the door opened, as though by dra- 
matic arrangement, and she said: “And there 
my principal, Mr. Peaselee, is coming up the 
aisle to greet me.” 

The entire audience rose as by electric im- 
pulse and cheered as they wept and wept as 
they cheered. 


Teachers In- 


a 
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MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


No one is more in earnest in attempting to 
promote public morals through the use of exist- 
ing conditions than is Will H. Hays, and no one 
is getting more advice than is he in his presi- 
dency of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America. 

The latest venture in advice is a committee 
on Public Relations, representing more than 
one hundred national, civic, religious, educa- 
tional and welfare organizations of the United 





, 
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States together with representatives of exhibi- 
tors’, actors’ and authors’ organizations. 

The purpose is to form a committee of fifteen 
to twenty-five persons to aid in establishing 
and maintaining the highest possible moral and 
artistic standard in mction picture production, 
and developing the educational as well as the 
entertainment value and general usefulness of 
motion pictures. 
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“SLINGS AND ARROWS” 


[“Slings and Arrows.” By Edwin 
J. Brimmer Company. Cloth.] 


Francis 


It is a satisfaction to know that it is Edwin 
Francis Edgett who “ Masquerades” in the 
Boston Evening Transcript every Wednesday 
and Saturday while functioning as literary edi- 
tor of the most distinctive daily paper of the 
country, and it is a pleasure to be able to reac 
at one sitting 220 of the 1,080 “Slings ana 
Arrows” that we have heretofore had only 
twice a week. 
The title is clever. Of course Mr. Edgett will 
take us to task for using such a word as clever 
if he ever sees this, hence we will change it and 
say that the title is artistic. 
David’s sling happily symbolizes the way Mr. 
Edgett’s verse, that he says is not verse, lays 
low traditional giants strutting in the armor 
that they have fancied to be fierceless. 
Is it literary sacrilege 
When we read 
Izaak Walton’s remark 
That “God never did 
Make a more calm, 

: Quiet, innocent recreation 
Than angling,” 
To wonder 
What the fish thinks 
About its calmness, 
Quietude, 
And _ innocence? 

The arrow of Wiiliam Tell is no less appro- 
priate, as with consummate assurance he 
pierces fashionable follies that sit lightly upon 
the head of a heedless flapper. whose hat pin 
places the eye of a passer-by in jeopardy: 
whose. chatter spoils the opera tor lovers of 
music; whose unbuckled and disheveled over- 
shoes put the nerves of decent people on edge. 

Don’t read “ Slings and Arrows ” for wisdom 
nor for wit, but read them for a charm that does 
not necessitate shouting, for thought that does 
not need to be labeled 


Edgett. Illustrated with sketches by Dwight Taylor. Boston: B 


THE EUPHEMISTS. 
With mincing word, 
They make the good 
Old English language into 
A Miss Nancyish tongue. 
If somebody dies 
He “passes away.” 

They walk on “limbs,” 
They “expectorate,” 
They “masticate” their food, 
And when 
They go to bed, 
Where it is a pity 
- They cannot stay forever, 

They “retire.” 

THE SWEATER, 
She would 
Not dream of saying 
Anything more direct 
Than “I perspire,” 
If she dared 
Mention at all 
The effect 
Of summer weather, 
But she does 
Not hesitate to call 
An article 
Of wearing apparel 
A sweater. 

THE INDEPENDENT. 
When a man 
Is without 
A stable mind 
And his opinions shift 
Like showers 
With every changing 
Of the wind 
He calls himself 
An independent 
And rejoices loudly 
In his own conceit. 


If others can enjoy an hour with Edgett’s 
“Slings and Arrows” as much as we have 
enjoyed them he will not have published in vain 








THE SECRET OF LIFE 
BY B. D. MARTIN 


The mountains of the sky ride down 
Toward the setting sun, 

A wind bestirs the thoughtful trees, 
Another day is done. 


Oft had I pondered in my mind 
The secret of our worth; 

Why some men’s deeds die with the day, 
And some outlive their birth. 


Then, as I watched the setting sun, 
I heard a whispering tree— 
“A man may live his life in terms 
Of God's Eternity.” 
—Selected. 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 


THIRTEENTH ARTICLE 


| THE SCIENTIFIC APPLICATION OF ADMINISTRATION 


Administration is an art, but it is more, it is 
a science, and the public should be intelligent 
enough to provide a school administration that 
has the science as well as the art. 

An administrator must have infinite patience, 
musi be 100 per cent. human, must be more 
static than dynamic. 

There is more virtue in what he does not do 
than in what he does, in what he does not say 
than in what he says. 

An administrator must be a good listener. 
Dr. C. P. Colgrove tells a good story. A prose- 
cuting attorney asked a judge what made a 
judge so different from a lawyer. How a 
lawyer could change so completely when he 
became a judge. The judge said: “A judge is 
a lawyer who can look another lawyer in the 
eye for two hours while he pleads and not be- 
lieve a blamed thing he says.” 

An administrator must hear every complaint 
to the limit and not believe anything that is not 
believable. 

Now the science consists of knowing all con- 
ditions of success. It does not concern itself 
with the art, but masters the conditions. 

Referring to the third of the sixteen articles 
it will be seen that we referred to the vast hot- 
house of the Yoder Brothers. One of the two 
brothers knows the art of raising, picking, pack- 
ing, and marketing of half-a-million pounds of 
the best tomatoes in the country in five weeks, 
and the other deals with the science of raising 
the tomatoes. 


- 


The art consists of raising, picking, packing 
and marketing the fruit. In the first place the 
plant must be a vine trailing up the strings so 
that every tomato shall be in sight, shall be 
exposed to the light the same as every other 
one. 

For instance, in one of the largest dairy 
plants in the United States, the firm guarantees 
a certain per cent. of butter fat. In order to 
maintain the guaranteed per cent. of butter fat 
and not waste any over-richness they keep one 
Jersey or Guernsey for every two Holstein- 
Friesian cows. That is surely the art of dairy- 
ing. 

In front of every cow is 3 or 314, 4 or 414. 
This means that cow is to have as much feed 
in pounds as the figures indicate. That is one- 
third of the weight of that cow’s milk. 

The science department of the dairy herd has 
determined that every healthy cow, after she 
has steadied down to her pace in milk yield, 
should have one-third as much weight of feed 
as she produces milk. 

The science of the plant also keeps close 
watch of the condition of each cow, and in case 
of special need a prescription is tacked up in 
front of the cow telling of what her feed is to 
consist until the prescription is changed or 
taken down. 

There is a fundamental science of administra- 
tion. The requirements of the science are as 
definite as in the raising of fruit and grains, 
cattle, hogs, and poultry. 


a 
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A NEW YEAR,S WISH 


I’d like to be the sort of friend that you have been to me; 
I’d like to be the help that you’ve been always glad to be; 
I’d like to mean as much to you, each minute of the day, 
As you have meant, old friend, to me along the way. 


I'd like to do the big things and the splendid things for you, 

To brush the grey from out your skies and leave them only blue; 
I’d like to say the kindly things that I so oft have heard 

And feel that I could rouse your soul, the way that mine you’ve stirred. 


I’d like to give you back the joy that you have given me, 
Yet that were wishing you a need I hope will never be; 
I’d like to make you feel as rich as I who travel on 
Undaunted in the darkest hours with you to lean upon. 


I’m wishing at this New Year time, that I could but repay 
A portion of the gladness that you’ve strewn along my way; 
And could I have one wish this year, this only would it be: 
I'd like to be the sort of friend that you have been to me. 





—Selected. 
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SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING A MASSACHUSETTS IN- 
STITUTE OF HIGHER LEARNING 


BY W, R, HART 


Massachusetts Agricultural College 


[Presented to the Commission on Higher Education for Massachusetts November 15, 1922.] 


An intelligent public opinion is the only safe 
basis for popular government. 

Massachusetts has recently broadened the 
right of active participation in government by 
extending the sufirage. She has also increased 
the responsibility of the individual voter by 
giving him a direct voice in approving or reject- 
ing laws enacted by his representatives. The 
inevitable reflex effect of this changed attitude 
towards the electors imposes a new duty upon 
the state in regard to education. Our Common- 
wealth is already committed to universal, public 
and free education of an elementary and secon- 
dary grade. The new responsibility laid upon 
the voter imposes a new burden upon the state 
in providing free opportunities for her citizens 
in higher education. This duty is imperative 
trom two points of view, first, the right of the 
state to realize its aims through means or in- 
strumentalities of its own choosing; second, the 
right of the state to the service of its beneticia- 
ries in the effort to realize its own aims. These 
two propositions are correlative aspects of one 
fundamental idea, that education is the supreme 
function of socialized man. 

The scheme of education and the machinery 
for making it effective should be co-extensive 
with the secular interests of the Commonwealth. 
The plan for higher education should be de- 
signed as a fit superstruction to be erected upon 
the foundation now in existence. It should rest 
in all its bearings upon the work of the secon- 
dary schools. The plan of organization should 
be tlexible enough to leave no gap or hiatus be- 
tween the superstructure and the foundation on 
which it rests. There should be a direct and 
unobstructed pathway from the _ secondary 
schools of all types, not of all grades, into the 
institution of higher learning under whatever 
name it is organized. It might be advisable to 
omit the terms “College” and “ University ” 
from its vocabulary in order to avoid confusion 
of thought in the formulation of its aims, func- 
tions and methods. This new creation should 
in reality be an Institute of Higher Learning. 
Not higher in the traditional, artificial, and un- 
reasoned sense in which the word higher is 
commonly used, but higher in the sense of 
opening opportunities for further advancement 
in any and all lines of learning for which the 
individual’s secondary school training laid the 
foundation; this foundation being in the form 
both of acquired knowledge and the power to 
pursue knowledge. 

The entrance to such an Institute of Higher 
Learning should not be less severe but more 


rational than at present obtains. The process 


of entering should be governed by three con- 
siderations, namely: (a) information in regard 
to subject-matter previously studied which may 
be certified to by former instructors or officials; 
(b) ability to use and understand the English 
language tested by actual demonstrations in 
composition and reading; (c) mental ability de- 
termined by three or more well selected intelli- 
gence tests. 

The first year’s work in this new type of in- 
stitution should be characterized by four sorts 
of tests, physical, moral (ideals and industry), 
ability to acquire, and power to use or under- 
stand what is known. At the end of the first 
year, if found worthy, the student may be 
entered for one of several degrees, equal when 
measured by the grade of scholarship, but 
variable in the types of achievement by which 
the degrees are earned and the time required 
to reach the goal. 

In constructing the framework of this new 
institution the tollowing considerations should 
have a controlling infiuence :— 

1. That an industrial state must temper its 
technical education with humanism. 

2. That modern humanism is found in his- 
tory, science and sociology. 

3. That the masses of people can participate 
in this only through the vernacular, or the com- 
mon speech. 

4. That the sciences, the manual arts, the fine 

arts including both emotional and plastic, are 
the liberalizing studies for present-day condi- 
tions. 

5. That the educational function in the field of 
higher learning is two-fold: first, to conserve 
racial achievements that are of permanent and 
universal value; second, to discern the trend of 
social currents in order so to shape the educa- 
tional procedure that society may be prepared 
in advance for the shock of changing conditions. 

6. That the only group of subjects that should 
lay claim to an educational hierarchy of excel- 
lence are those subjects which will best fit the 
individual members in their diverse pursuits to 
aid the Commonwealth to realize its own 
aims. 

7. That, in as much as high moral and 
humanizing ideals are essential to a sound social 
structure, the state should concern itself with 
their promulgation. 

8. That as a means to this end, the study of 
the classical and other ancient languages should 
be fostered to the end that they may be retrans- 
lated and their high messages be interpreted in 
terms of modern needs and _ present-day 
problems. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 
MORE THAN FORTY YEARS AGO 
JAMES H. BAKER 


Dr. James H. Baker, president of the State 
University of Colorado from 1892 to 1914, has 


that, as principal of the Denver high school, he 
had greater national recognition than any col- 


1 been an impertant factor in education nationally lege or university president in the Intermoun- 
y for a third of a century, and it is cause for tain Region. This recognition had come from 
; much satisfaction that he has written his notable leadership in Colorado. He had 

OF HIMSELF created the State Educational Council and had 
i AND been its president for several years. For more 
- PE Pee ‘ than ten years he had been-a member of the 
. 4 OTHER THINGS National Educational Council and was then its 

| in an interesting, impressive, and genuinely president. He had achieved higher recognition 
. | important educational volume of one hundred than had any other secondary school man. Dr. 
$ and ninety-one pages. Baker had had two professional books published 
, It gives an inside view of school life, home by important New York houses. He was a man 
' life, and country life in Maine as a child, as a eof university presidency dimensions, so that 
t pupil, as a student, and as a teacher until at the not to have selected him for the presidency of 
° age of twenty-seven he went to Denver as the State University of Colorado in 1892 would 
l | principal of the High School, a position he filled have impeached the judgment of the trustees. 
t with distinction for seventeen years. Then for The year that Mr. Baker went to the Denver 
: twenty-four years he was president of the high school, 1875, was the year that I first saw 
l Colorado State University at Boulder, and for Denver. Sometime I shall write of Colorado 


we 


the past eight vears has been president emeri- 
tus of the University. 

Dr. Baker made the Denver High School 
nationally famous. He gave it a personality 
in scholarship which attracted the attention 
of those interested in secondary education 
everywhere in the United States. 

He went to the State University when it had 
no prominence in the academic world, and he 
soon focused the attention of university men 
upon Boulder. His selection fer the presidency 
was a distinguished honor. He was, we think, 
the first high school principal to be elected to 
the presidency of a prominent state university, 
and this could not have been but for the fact 


_ 


as I have known it for forty-seven years, and 
then I’ll say more of the part Dr. Baker has 
played in my enjoyment of Colorado. Suffice it 
to say that much of my keen appreciation and 
enjoyment of Dr. Baker is due to the fact that 
he married the daughter of a man whom I had 
known intimately, Dr. Hilton, who as pastor of 
the Congregational Church of Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts. played a part in the most crucial period 
in the Congregational church in a century. 

“Of Himself and Other Things” being pri- 
vately printed gave Dr. Baker a freedom which 
makes his account of himself invaluable as a 
portraiture of educational activities of fifty 
years and more. 
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A TEACHER’S MORNING PRAYER 


BY ANNA B. MYERS 


Another day has dawned, another long full day, 

But ere I go to teach, O God, to Thee I pray. 

I thank Thee for the will, the power, the blessed right 
To lead immortal minds’ in ways of truth and light; 
And yet I feel how small, how futile all my power 


Unless Thou grant Thy help and grace to me each hour. 
Teach me that I may teach; and by Thy grace, I pray, 
Let me not dim for one the brightness of this day. 
Grant me Thy wondrous love that I may touch their souls, 
| And turn their eager hearts to high and noble goals. 

Give me, for I am frail, Thy patience so divine 

That I may deal with them in tenderness like Thine. 

Let me be kind to them: the dull who often call; 

The trying restless ones: the weakest, poorest—all! 

Oh, let me not forget that for each little one 

An angel ever pleads before Thy holy throne! 
Grant me Thy strength, Thy love, Thy wisdom deep and 

free, 


| So shall the day be bright and blest, for them and me. 
—School Topics. 
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SOME FACTS CONCERNING THE GROWTH OF THE 
CANTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS DURING THE LAST 
TWELVE YEARS 


BY GC, W, GAYLER 
Superintendent of Schools, Canton, Illinois 


In 1910 the total enrollment in the Canton few years. Since 1915 there has been a gradual 
public schools for September was 1,924. This increase up to the present year when the enroll- 
year the enrollment for the same month was ment reaches its maximum. During the school | 
2,572. This is a gain of 331-3 per year 1913-1914 there were probably more peo- . 
cent. in the last twelve vears. In 1910 the ple living in Canton than there had ever been 
before or has been since. It was 
a period of great industrial activity 
CANTON, ILLINOIS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS when there was an abundance of 
work, and this accounts in a large 
measure for the great increase in 
CHART 1 TOTAL. ALL GRADES enrollment for that year. On 
s3leiae account of industrial conditions and 
the war, the population decreased 
during the next few vears, and 
there was a corresponding de- 
crease im the school enrollment. 
Although there has been a decrease 
in population during the: last three 
years, it will be noticed that there 
is no decrease in enrollment but 
a steady increase. At the present 
time more children are remaining 
in school and taking advantage of 
the work offered than ever 
before. 


SEPTEMBER ENROLLMENT 1910-1922 INCLUSIVE 


CHART II. 

Our school is organized upon 
6-2-4 plan, six years in ele- 
mentary grade work, two years 
enrollment was eighteen pupils per 100 inhabi- in grammar school, and four years in high 
tants of this city. This year the enrollment is school. This means that there are twelve years 
twenty-three students per 100 inhabitants. of public school work olfered. The first six 
When it is known that there has been no in- grades represent the first one-half of the course, 
crease in population, and no in- 
crease in the size of the district 
this growth in the number of CANTON. ILLINOIS. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
pupils enrolled seems exceptional. 
When it is further known that all 
of this increase has been in the CHART 2 FIRST SIX GRADES 
upper six grades of the school it 
seems so exceptional that it de- 
serves special consideration and 
special explanation. The follow- 
ing charts show in graphic form 
the facts concerning this great 
growth. 





SEPTEMBER ENROLLMENT 1910-1922 INCLUSIVE 


EAR] '910] 1911171912] 1913 [1914 [1915 [1916] 1917 ]1918 [1919 ]1920]1921 | 1 
14711 16 ' i718 1 1 1441 | 1387] 1412 |1361 1 


CHART I. 

Chart No. 1 shows in graphic 
form the total enrollment of the 
Canton public schools for the 
month of September for each year 
from 1910 to 1922 inclusive. It 
will be noticed that there is a 
sharp rise in the curve of enroll- 
ment from 1910 to 1913, after 
which there is a drop for a 
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and the last six grades (grammar school and 
high school) represent the last one-half of the 
course. If the children of the community take 
advantage of the opportunity offered by the 
school there ought to be almost as many in 
the last one-half as in the first one-half of the 
course. There will never be fifty per cent. of 
the children in the second one-half because of 
the death of some children and because some 
will have reached their limit in education before 
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all of the children to go as fast as they can, as 

far as they can, and get as much out of the 

public schools as they can. More and more the 

schools are coming to recognize that individual 

work is the best guarantee of efficiency. 
CHART IV. 

Chart IV. shows that there are fewer children 
in the first grade in the last few years than 
tormerly although the enrollment of our schools 
is greater. This emphasizes the point just made 
that children are not piling up 
in the lower grades. One year to 
a grade unless there is some excep- 


tional reason tor retaining them is 
our motto. Improved methods of 
work and the work with individual 
pupils have made this possible. 


SEPTEMBER ENROLLMENT 1910-1922 INCLUSIVE 
CHART 3 LAST SIX GRADES 


IMO} 19! | 1912 | 1913 [1914 | 1915 [1916 | 1917 | 1918 J I9I9 | 1920} 1921 | 1922 





435 | 579 | 607| 678 &| 765} 78! 


fe] 


going farther than the sixth grade. However, 

the nearer the approach to 50 per cent. of all 

children in the last one-half of the course the 

nearer we approach the ideal condition of hav- 

ing all children take advantage of all the educa- 

tional opportunities offered by the district. 
CHART III. 

Chart II. shows the September enrollment in 
the first six grades of the public schools since 
1910. Chart III. shows the September enroll- 
ment in the last six grades for the 
years. It should be noted 
that the enrollment in the first six 
grades 1913 
that there has been in general a 


same 


increases up to and 
There 
is a decided drop in the first six 
grades since 1920 aithough there 
is an increase in the whoie system. 


graduai decrease since then. 


1910 


ll. 300 
[his must mean that there has been 
a very great increase in the last [¢00 


six grades, and this is shown in 
Chart I. Special attention should 
be given to the fact that the enroll- re) 
ment in the last six grades has 
constantly increased until we have 48} per cent. 
in the last one-half of the course. 
Our pclicy in late years has been to give in- 
dividual help to children who need it in order to 
make a grade a year, and to fail as few pupils 
as pessible. his prevents the piling up in the 
first few grades. The organization of the 
special ungraded room has helped a great deal 
through relieving the teachers of regular rooms 
of children needing special attention, We want 


100 





793 | 896} 998}1043)1138 }1222 





ora | 303} 321 





CHART V. 
While the first grade enrollment 
has in general been decreasing, the 


higher grades (six, seven and 
eight) have been increasing in 
number. Chart V., which shows 


the eighth grade enrollment from 
1910 to the present time, brings 
this out clearly. 

CHART VI. 

Chart VI. gives the high school 
enrollment (freshmen, sopho- 
juniors and _— seniors) 
since 1910. The reader will notice that the graph 
shows a series of steps each one higher than 
the preceding one. This constant growth seems 
remarkable when we hold in mind the facts 
that there has been no new territory added to 
the district and there has been a small decrease 
of population. This great growth of the high 
school is due largely to the fact that more chil- 
dren are staying in school for a longer time 
than ever before. 


mores, 


It is not due to an increase 


CANTON. ILLINOIS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SEPTEMBER ENROLLMENT 1910-1922 INCLUSIVE 
CHART 4 


FIRST GRADE ONLY 


1912 | 1913 1915 | 1916 
346 | 327) 2 25) 


1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 j 1921 [1922 


225 


268} 254 | 287 | 269} 257 | 24 


of population. At the present time 432 
per cent. of the total enrollment of the 
Canton public schools is in the high school. This 
has crowded the high school so that it is impos- 
sible to take care of any more students in the 


limited space now available. 
CHART VII, 
This graph (No, 7) gives the number of 


eraduates each year since 1911, For 1923 only 
an estimate can be given at the preseut time. 
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There are now 141 students enrolled in the 
senior ciass, and it seems fair to assume that 
130 of these will graduate. Not only has there 
been a wonderful growth in the enrollment of 
the high school but a very large percentage of 
those enrolled remain and graduate. Since the 
organization of the high school in 1865, 1,400 
students have graduated. This is an average 


CHART 5 


i 129 | | 149 | 163 | 183 | 16) 178 | \65 





of 25 graduates per class. The aver- 
age number of graduates per year since 1910- 
1911 is 57. The average for the last six years 
is 73. 

Why should a school make such a wonderful 
growth in a dozen years? While a number of 
things undoubtedly have contributed to the 
great increase, the big factor has been the cam- 
paign of education which has been 
carried on year after year, both 
through the schools and through 
other agencies of the community. 
The idea that the public schools 
exist for all the children of all the 
people has, to a large extent, per- 
meated the teaching 
through them the schools and the 
community. In the elementary 
grades and in the grammar school 700 
the teachers are constantly pvoint- 
ing the way upward, and when the 
opportunity presents itself they 
discuss high school work and 
advise children to take advantage 400 
of it. This is a settled policy of 
the school and all teachers are 
urged to be alert to grasp any 200 
opportunity to urge the stay-in- 
schocl idea. 
Some time 


800 


600 


500 


300 


100 


during the last O 

part of the school year 

children of the intermediate grades are 
brought to the high school and are shown 
through it. Particular attention is given to 
those things which appeal to boys and girls. 
Toward the close of the school year four-minute 
speakers have, Gn many occasions, talked to the 
children of the elementary grades and the 
grammar school concerning the work of the 
high school and the advantages of a high schoo] 
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SEPTEMBER ENROLLMENT 1910-1922 INCLUSIVE 


EIGHTH GRADE ONLY 


1910 | 191 [1912 Ji9is [1914 i915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 J i920] 192i |I the windows of the business houses 
196 | 204 | 187 





YEAR 1910 | ign 
force and [Forac| 208] 263 | 283 | 338 381 |420| 43 
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education. The children of the grades have 
looked forwerd to these talks with a great deal 
of interest aid we feel they have profited by 
them. During the summer personal letters and 
literature bearing on the value of an education 
have been sent out to eighth grade graduates. 
The daily newspapers have contributed their 
full share by publishirg articles on the value of 
staying in school. Talks have been 
given in churches, in clubs and in 
parent-teacher associations, thus 
bringing the message to parents 
and friends of the school. The 
annual exhibit of school work in 


uptown has shown to the people of 
the city some of the actual working 
of the school, for practically all of 
these have been living working 
exhibits. The school parade, the 
various 
helped 
popu- 


school band and _ the 
forms of athletics have 
to make _ the 
lar, 


school 


At the beginning of a new year every child 
who was enrolled the previous year is checked 
to find out whether he is in school or not. In 
case the teacher car not find the child his name 
is handed to the truant officer, who immediately 
makes a special etiort to find him if he still 
remains in the city. LIvery etfort possible is 
made to get him to return to school if he is 


CANTON, ILLINOIS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SEPTEMBER ENROLLMENT 1910-1922 INCLUSIVE 
CHART 6 


HIGH SCHOOL ONLY 


1912 | 1913 | 1914 } 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920] 1921 [1922 
18 | 578 | GAl | 7 





found. Every child under sixteen is compelled 
to attend school unless he is between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen, and is necessarily ana 
legally employed. 

Our high school course of study is filled with 
worthwhile things, and children are allowed to 
choose the things in which they have most in- 
terest and which they feel are of most value to 
them, The high school is the highest instity- 
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tion of learning that eighty-five 
per cent. or more of our children 
will ever attend. It is adminis- 
tered in the interests of all the 
children of all the people and 
not in the interests of a particu- 
lar group who desire to go to an 
institution of higher learning. The 
public school is the greatest demo- 
cratic institution in America and 
we must keep it so. 100 

The children of today want to go 


YEAR | 1911 
TOTAL; 2! 


120 


to schcol. They feel that the ¢ 
school is worth while. They come 60 
early and stay late. ‘The old- 

fashioned cartoonist who repre- 40 


sents the boy as trailing like a 
snail to school is out-of-date. He 
has not sensed the new education fe) 

and the new school. It is the ex- 

ception now to find a child who plays truan or 
who wants to play truant. The children come 
to our schools in such numbers that it is 
impossible with our limited means to give 
them the education we would like to give then. 
If we had sufficient funds to hire all the teachers 
we need, the very best teachers obtainable; if 
we had room and equipment to take care of all 


20 
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GRADUATES BY YEARS 1911-1922 INCLUSIVE 
CHART 7 


HIGH SCHOOL ONLY 


(913 | 1914 [19 1916 }I 1918 [1919 | 1 
36 9 2 58 45 


the children who are enrolled, it would be pos- 
sible for us to give more efficient service than 
we are giving today. Help is needed along the 
line of finance. The people must realize the 
necessity of iurnishing more money and more 
room so that better service can be given. Here 
is the big field of work for all friends of the 
public schools. 
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A TEACHER’S QUERY 


BY FRANCES ANN JOHNSON, ’20 


Plymouth Normal School 
Fair youthful life, unchained, untaught, untried, 
So small a part of God’s vast human-kind, ; 
Strange possibilities within you hide, 
The mystery of Nature’s gold, unmined. 


And what am I that you should come to me 
In childish trust to place within my care 
Your sleeping soul; to guide your mind to see 
Your inner self and Life’s desires there; 


To teach you, as you seek me day by day, 
With wondering over what you see and hear, 
The blueness of the sky, the sunbeam’s play, 
The story of the dewdrop, Evening’s tear; 


To waken in your soul the finer things, 
To claim right habit for your best ally; 
To fashion for your visions buoyant wings 
That ever seek their Maker in the sky; 


To teach you to be independent, free, 
Forgetting not your brother’s happiness; 
To plant desire within you that shall be 
Anchored in truth, the doorway to success? 


And some day, when I’ve come to Twilight's reign, 
My harp of service on the willow hung, 

I'll look across the years and see again 

A baby’s soul, Heav’n-pure, untried and young. 


And then I'll sit and wonder where you are 
Today, and if my teachings guide you yet. 
God grant your soul may read its Guiding Star 
’Tho childhood’s humble teacher you forget! 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND THEIR BENEFACTORS 


BY WILLIAM 


R, COMINGS 


Elyria, Ohio 


Modern education assumes many phases—- 
historic, cultural, ethical. commercial, indus- 
trial, vocational, and others. All are in a 
state of flux that tantalizes many. After forty 
years in teaching and supervising—now retired 
—no phase of the educational problem inter- 
ests me more than does the physical recovery 
and the mental and industrial training of crip- 
pled children. It, too, is evolutional, as all edu- 
cation should ever be. It is more than a passing 
incident. It looms as a great humanitarian 
movement. More than local, more than a state 
matter, it is rapidly becoming an international 
campaign. If unrecognized by the reader ia 
his community, it mav still be more or less 
effective. Invisible but virile, its banners are 
in the hearts of men rather than hung upon the 
outer wails. 

It is conservatively estimated from a basis of 
many surveys, urban and rural, that there is at 
least one cripple for every four hundred of the 
population. This would indicate 300,000 in 
North America. It is found that ninety per 
cent. of the cripples are subjects of charity. 
The cost to the community of this ninety per 
cent., or 270,000 cripples. has not been computed 
so far as I know, but if it were it would be 
largely speculative. If crippled children can be 
transferred from a liability to an asset much is 
gained. It is estimated that a normal child is 
worth $7,000 to the industrial world. The cam- 
paign now on plans to normalize these cripples, 
at least in a measure; but the great motive is 
to make them happy and comfortable. to elimi- 
nate a physical burden, to add to the joy of 
living. 

It is not a philanthropic movement backed by 
a Rockefeller or a Carnegie. No endowments 
have been sought, nor does the state or govern- 
ment enter the scheme except as a secondary 
helper, a financial backer when called upon. 
The central figure, the individual dynamo that 
started and still propels the work, is Edgar I. 
Allen, a modest and rather reticent man of 
Elyria, Ohio. | The machinery, however, that 
elaborates and pushes his idea, giving it volume 
and speed, is the Rotary. Something of Edgar 
Allen’s personal history must be added to the 
introduction of my theme. 

EDGAR ALLEN —HUMANITARIAN. 

Fifteen years ago on Memorial Day a fright- 
ful trolley car collision on the streets of Elyria 
caused the death of sixteen and sent a half- 
hundred or more to a small hospital or to near- 
by residences for care. One of those whose 
life was blotted out was Homer Allen, son of 
Edgar F. Allea. Several lives were lost because 
of lack of hospital facilities. The event changed 


the purpose of Edgar Allen’s life. He turned 
from the accumulation of wealth to the amelio- 
ration of human suffering. He headed a move- 
ment to build a capacious hospital. The town 
was developing rapidly into a manufacturing 


city. The hospital was soon too limited and five 
units have since been added. The $750,000 now 
invested speaks well for Allen’s prodigious 


energy in securing the funds from a small city, 
but he was the large giver. He assumed its man- 
agement without pay and met monthly deficits 
from his own pocket. His heart was so in the 
work that when it was remarked that there 
were crippled children in the city needing at- 
tention he hunted up every one, over twenty, 
had the county “surveyed” and found two hun- 
dred. The fact amazed him. The Gates’ Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, one of the units of Memorial 
Hospital, was the result. It was planned to 
eare for forty, but, as at present, it has often 
had an overflow into the larger building near 
by. 

Specialists in orthepedic surgery were secured 
and through his personal effort the children with 
malformations were brought there to be cured. 
Many a child with deformed feet and legs, un- 
able to walk, could use’ his feet normally when 
he left for home. Many spines were straight- 
ened, many wry necks given freedom of move- 
nent, many eyes set right, many useless hands 
made capable of earning a livelihood. 

Edgar Allen carried his work to other fields, 
had them surveyed, secured the formation of 
crippled children’s wards in established hospi- 
tals in six or eight cities. His humaneness, his 
enthusiasm, his optimism carried him through 
many depressing endeavors where hereditary 
indifference to the suffering of others bore upon 
him like a leaden weight. 

ROTARY CLUBS BECOME INTERESTED. 


Very early in his work for crippled children 
Mr. Allen found that a good percentage of the 
parents of crippled children would not take 
them to a hospital for treatment unless a person 
of influence and standing in the community 
took a personal interest in the child and made 
the way to a cure easy. As the number of hos- 
pitals grew under his hands he was no longer 
able to do this personal work and was in a 
dilemma about getting organized assistance, 
eood here, there and yonder. 


THE ROTARIES TAKE A HAND. 


A little incident following the World War 
led to his giving a talk about his work for the 
cripples before the Elyria Rotary. While talk- 
ing it occurred to him that there were Rotaries 
in every city, and he stated the need of the 
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“personal touch.” There was an instant re- 
sponse. The club pledged to take care of the 
local work and to meet the expense of the indi- 
gent. Even more, a proposition to interest other 
clubs in other cities was approved and a com- 
mittee appointed to accompany Edgar Allen on 
a round of visits to induce the Ohio Rotaries to 
take up this work. The altruistic feeling for 
unfortunate children spread like a prairie fire. 
Fifty-three Notaries assessed themselves the 
needed amount to carry on the work, and they 
have done it nobly. Scores of children in the 
Buckeye state are being remodeled and edu- 
cated. 

The Retaries could not forever keep up such 
an expense. ‘The state legislature was appealed 
to and responded nobly. Laws were passed 
compelling counties to pay for the hospital and 
educaticnal expense up to the limit of the dis- 
trict in which the hospital is placed. [expense 
exceeding that is drawn directly from the state. 
Details of this can be obtained by addressing The 
Ohio Organization for Crippled Children, Elyria, 
Ohio, of which Edgar Ailen is president. 

The Rotaries make the surveys of their cities 
and surrounding territory, get in touch with 
the children, get them to a suitable hospital. 
follow them through their treatment, and then 
do all that is possible to put them in line for 
self-support. This last is no easy task and 
would be well nigh impossible if the school 
work had not included industrial training and 
in each case specialized on that which the chiid 
is fitted to do. 

The Rotary incentive to aid has spread over 
the boundary into Canada and across the seas 
to Honolulu. Seven states are well organized 
and others considering. A purpose has entered 
the hearts of the men. They have a vision that 
looks beyond business promotion and a weekly 
lunch with good fellowship—they talk of human 
betterment, of happiness for the unfortunate, 
rather than success in accumulating the 
almighty dollar. The various state and inter- 
national organizations have not yet reached the 
statistical stage, and it is impossible to tell just 
how many hundreds of cripples are now under 
treatment. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK FOR CRIPPLES. 

Curing the physical ills is but half the prob- 
lem. Many of them must go out with physical 
disabilities. Some will forever have defective 
vision, some faulty speech, somc stiffened 
joints, some lacking hands or feet. One unfor- 
tunate, Alva Bunker in Toledo, was supplied 
with artificial feet and hands attached to the 
mere stumps provided by nature, and he is now 
earning his own living driving a Ford car for a 
children’s hospital in Port Huron, Michigan. 
Before he was “found” he could only push 
himself about on a board mounted on skate 
wheels. Many cases are as marvelous. 

Education need not iag while these children 
are undergoing the slow treatment of their ills. 
But it must be finely tempered. It must not 
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overtax an aiready strained mind and weatied 
nerves. It must be attractive and inspiting. 
it must aftord recreation and Solace. Coercion 
is Out of the question, yet there is no occasion 
for permitting idleness beyond the needed 
amount for ready convalescence. It must be 
adapted intelligently to normal, subnormal and 
supernormal minds and be individual as a rule. 
Such yroup classes as might be formed are 
broken into by the demands of the physicians. 
They have the first call. Thus there is no place 
where educational guidance is tore vitaily 
needed, even though the field be a small one. : 
Each child should be fully charted, at least in 
the mind of the teacher, all physical qualities 
considered, all mental peculiarities recognized, 
all likings, susceptibilities, habits, hereditary 
tendencies, taken into account and the indus- 
trial and possibly the academic instriiction so 
offered as to lead to a successful life, a self- 
sustaining life. Not merely to avoid publie 
charity toward the pupil but for his own happi- 
ness, his own self satisfaction. 

I do not know how varied the industrial edu- 
cation in the different hospital schools may be, 
there being no supervision that calls for uni- 
formity—nor should there be. I mention a few 
of the articles now being made at the Gates 
Children’s Hospital at Elyria: Baskets, as pretty 
as I ever saw in a great variety of forms; light 
carpentry and cabinet work—not samples of 
joints or turnings, but usable articles from the 
first; toy-making, entrancing work for children, 
including all well known types of mammals, 
birds, butterflies and reptiles, gaily if not 
naturally painted—many of them mounted on 
platforms with wheels; hammocks, doll size and 
larger; knitting of hose, mittens, sweaters, 
mufflers ; table mats ir a great variety of forms: 
handkerchiefs, with drawn work and embroid- 
ery; doilies, runners and spreads; many 
forms of light garments and all kinds of plain 
sewing. Soine of the older and more skilful pay 
for the material they use and sell the products 
iocally and in Cleveland. As a rule the children 
are allowed to keep whatever they make, but 
in some instances they have made furniture 
needed aboui the hospital. 

There is a small number of cripples in the 
city who cannot attend the city schools and 
receive their medical treatinent at home. For 
these there is a teacher who visits them at their 
homes, and their studies in some cases are now 
of high school grade. This is paid for by the 
state. 

Ohio laws provide that a cripple in any hos- 
pital school may draw from his home county or 
irom the state the cost of his medical care and 
his education. The deniand for copies of these 
laws from other states, constantly being made 
at the office of the Ohio Society fer Crippled 
Children at Elyria, indicates that there is agita- 
tion either to have them copied or improved 
upon in other states. 

Mr. Allen gives his entire time to the chil- 
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dren’s hospitals and without compensation of 
any kind. He is now stressing the need of con- 
valescent homes for children after operation. 
He and the Kotaries are doing what they can 
to head off the crippling of children by disease 
or alcoholism or poor care at the source of the 
trouble. They urge the holding of county 
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clinics and invite the aid of local physicians. 
Specialists can point out ways for the helping 
of many without hospital treatment. 

It is a grand work that “Daddy Allen,” as 
the children call him, and the Rotaries are 
doing—and the writer is not a Rotarian nor 
speaking officially for the hospitals. 
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THE COLLEGES AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY DR, LINDSEY BLAYNEY 


Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 


There should be no “we” or “you” in 
American education. Neither “we” of the 
universities nor “you” of the pubiic schools 
are training the youth of America in some mys- 
teriously separate “higher” or “lower” de- 
gree. “We” are “ali” training them in equally 
important ways, at different periods of their 
development. for life, for country, and for 
humanity. There must be no “high” or “ low” 
in the educational system of democracy. He 
or she, whether instructing in a school or a 
college, who has no appreciation of the funda- 
mental oneness of all education, is a loose wheel 
in the great educational machine. 

If the distinction of higher and lower must 
be insisted upon, then I, as ‘one of the 
highers (?), stand ready to admit that the 
“highest” work in education—the work of 
greatest importance, the work upon which the 
edifice of our American commonwealth rests— 
is being done, not in the “ higher,” but in the 
secondary schools of our land. I speak ad- 
visedly._ when I say the public school teachers 
(not the schools) are the hope of America. 

Never before has the nation needed so sorely 
men and women of undivided loyalty and clear 
vision in its public schools. Never before has 
the public school teacher been confronted with 
responsibilities so grave. The character of our 
population is slowly but surely changing. The 
“inelting pot” seems to be losing its magicai 
qualities. Americans of clean patriotism, broad 
vision, and of generous and tolerant impulses 
can no longer be guaranteed to the nation to 
grow, like our American flora, true to classifi- 
cation. No longer, seemingly, are we a people, 
one and indivisible. Rather are we beginning 
to take on the aspect of a whole made up oi 
dangerously exclusive parts—races, parties, 
isms, creeds and classes—very different in 
homogeneity from the American people of 
seventy-five or even twenty-five years ago. The 
welding of these divergent elements into a citi- 
zenship of common ideals, hopes, and traditions 
is the solemn, but inspiring, responsibility of 


the teachers of the common schools of 
America. Where in this broad land can one 
find a “higher” calling? 

Not in the home of privilege nor of poverty, 
not in the homes of the classes nor yet of the 
masses, can the finest fiower of American citi- 
zenship be grown. Only in the wholesome air 
of the grammar school, where the blighting 
blasts of prejudice and class hatred are ex- 
cluded, can the tender plant of finer citizenship, 
while still pliable, find congenial soil. The re- 
fineries of veritable citizenship are our common 
schools, where, under the direction of high- 
minded men and women devoted to the ideals 
of the Constitution, the impurities of selfish in- 
dependence and prejudice and the dross of 
intolerance are reduced or eliminated at an 
early age from the hearts of future citizens. 
The public school pupil is a missionary to carry 
the gospel of American idealism to the homes 
where false ideals regarding law and govern- 
ment prevail. Every school teacher, whether 
of city or country, is a trainer of American 
missionaries to great islands of ignorance and 
radicalism in our midst. 

The great oil refineries of Texas seem won- 
derful indeed: Imposing our great colleges and 
universities. But these and other great institu- 
tions and industries, whose towers and chim- 
neys rise as ever present reminders of America’s 
scientific and technical achievement, must not 
lead us to forget the modest schoolhouses in 
the byways and hills and valleys of this broad 
land, nor those who within them, with high 
devotion, are moulding the heart of America. 

Let us never forget our indebtedness as a 
uation to the school teachers of America. We 
must come to a fuller realization that our exis- 
tence as an orderly government and the per- 
petuation of our American ideals, depend today, 
more than ever before, not upon the output 
of our academic institutions and thriving in- 
dustries, but upon the quiet, unremitting, con- 
scientious labors and sacrifices of the great 
body of men and women of our land. 





The aim of education is to produce men.—Giovanni Gentile. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


CARMON ROSS, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 
has made the most exhaustive study ot history of 
Teachers Institutes, primarily of Pennsylvania, 
but incidentally of the United States in general. 
The Pennsylvania institutes have always been 
in a class by themselves wholly unlike any 
others in the country. In the nature of the case 
they have always been subject to severe criti- 
cism, upon which they have thrived. In the 
nature of the case Dr. Finegan will modify them 
as he has heroically modified the teacher prepar- 
ation in the state normal schools. It will be inter- 
esting to see to what extent Dr. Finegan will 
be influenced by this elaborate study of Dr. 
Ross. As a professionali study it will be valua- 
ble historically whatever may be its part in the 
recasting of the institutes of the Keystone 
state. 


SUSAN S. SHERIDAN, Ph.D., long time 
head of the department of English in the New 
Haven, Connecticut, high school, is probably 
the only teacher in a high schcol who has had 
a great city high school named for her. Miss 
Sheridan is one of the “institutions” of New 
Haven. No teacher in the public schools of 
that city, man or woman, has achieved greater 
personal or professional admiration than has 
Dr. Sheridan, and she is the only public school 
teacher who wears a doctorate of philosophy 
granted by conservative Yale University. 
What greater evidence of public appreciation 
could a woman teacher have than to have her 
name go into the great future on one of the 
noblest public school buildings of the country, 
and certainly no higher professional honor 
could grace any public school teacher’s life than 
Yale’s Ph.D. 

MRS. MARY C, C. BRADFORD was elected 
state superintendent of Colorado by one of the 
most notable majorities ever received by any 
Democrat for a state office in the Intermoun- 
tain Region, running many thousand ahead of 
any candidate on the ticket. It was mereiy a 
demonstration of the persenal and professional 
esteem in which she is held in the state. She had 
been elected several times on the Democratic 
ticket when she was the only Democrat elected, 
but in the famous landslide of 1920 she failed to 
be far enough ahead of her party ticket to be 
elected, but hereafter she will undoubtedly be 
elected regardless of political conditions. She 
has achieved many professional successes in edu- 
cational progress in Colorado, and she is the 
only Coloradian in a third of a century to be 
the standard bearer of the National Education 
Association. 


MISS JANE E. LEONARD, professor emeri- 
tus, Indiana, Pennsylvania, State Teachers Col- 
lege, came very near being elected to Congress 
this year. The district is overwhelmingly Re- 
publican, but she ran on the Democratic ticket, 
and in Indiana county she polled aboyt 20,000 





votes. It was one of the most spectacular cam- 
paigns of the year. Miss Leonard retired from 
active service several years ago, thinking it 
proper at her age to cease a strenuous life. More 
than thirty vears ago, when Dr. Z. X. Snyder 
went from the presidency of the Indiana Nor- 
mal School to Greeley, Colorado, Teachers Col- 
lege, he urged Miss Leonard to go with him, 
but she declined because of her age. 

She has been the “ leading lady ” in education 
in Western Pennsylvania for half a century. 
Her appearance in any educational audience for 
many years has been the signal for an ovation. 
But being in good health, with abundance of 
vitality, her friends induced her to accept the 
nomination for Congress, and her vote was 
much larger than that which any other Demo- 
crat has ever received in the district. 

CLARENCE P. QUIMBY, principal of High 
School, Augusta, Maine, is typical of the 
younger high school men who render service 
in the community as well as the school. An 
enthusiastic Rotarian, a Y.M.C.A. director, a 
ieader in church activities, always to be de- 
pended on in civic improvement movements, 
Quimby is an active citizen and is known locally. 
He is a Bates man with a master’s degree from 
Harvard. As a Bates man it is natural+that he 
is interested in debating, and his school has an 
enviable record in that line. Student debaters 
receive shares of glory fully equal to those of 
the successful football and baseball players. 

WILLIAM H. HALL, of West Hartford, 
Connecticut, was principal of the West Hart- 
ford High School in 1872, and subsequently 
served as acting school visitor, secretary of the 
Board of School Visitors, and chairman of the 
same until 1897, when he was elected as the 
first superintendent of schools in West Hart- 
ford, which position he held until September 
of this year, when he resigned the position. He 
is to remain in service as associate superinten- 
dent. 

S. M. LINDSAY. Pierce Building, Boston, 
principal! of the School of Expressien since the 
death of its founder, S. S. Curry, has brought 
the school up to its maximum in enrollment, in 
financial standing, and in educational service, 
The time-horored position ef School of Educa- 
tion is being maintained while the material 
prosperity is greatly enhanccd. 


W. HARDIN HUGHES, director of Educa- 
tional Research, Pasadena, California, has de- 
veloped a valuable scheme for issuing research 
information in bi-weekly bulletins. This is one 
of the several evidences that Pasadena is alive 
to the possibiiities of service in these days. Mr 
Hughes was brought from Claremont, where he 
was superintendent, to expand the former Wel- 
fare Department into Educational Research for 
the enlightenment of the community and the 
leadership of teachers, 
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SHALL STUDENTS BE “FLUNKED’’? 


BY G, H, MEYER-OAKS 


Graceville, 


Someone has said that school is not merely 
preparation for life but that school is life. 

A writer recently vigorously condemned the 
practice of “flunking ” students in high school 
—high school students must not be “ flunked” 
but they must be passed each year to the next 
course and be graduated at the end of the four 
years. 

As I came along the street just now I passed 
a man who is the father of a family, but who is 
kept bv the elder members of that family be- 
cause he cannot keep his job—sooner or later his 
employer * flunks ” him. 

A man of my acquaintance walked the streets 
for three months last year because he was 
“flunked ” by the bank in which he had been 
employed. 

A young man who has been working in a 
hardware store is now looking for work——he 
was “ flunked” by the proprietor. 

An experienced superintendent of schools 
(not the only one unfortunately) was recently 
asked to resign at the close of the first semester 
in a new position—only his contract saved him 
from being “ flunked.” 

Te be “flunked” is the common experience 
of every man who lacks foresight. If school 
is life, wherein does it become a crime to 
“flunk” the student who lacks foresight? 

Just why shall we wrap our pupils in cotton 
batting and lull them on beds of ease to dump 
them mollycoddled and nesh into the maelstrom 
of actual life? 

Why does the pupil attend high school? A 
mother who was in my office a moment ago 
says it is to get the education the schcol has to 
offer him. That one thing is at the back of 
all other reasons. The school at the end of the 
course gives a written guarantee that the work 
of the school has been accomplished—if this 
guarantee is obviously not backed by the facts 
the donor of the guarantee is a liar of the worst 
type. In the past universities and emplovers 
have accepted this guarantee at its face value. 
But today in many instances other evidence 
must be submitted as a result of this no “ flunk- 
ing” idea creeping into the high schools. If 
no pupils are to be “ flunked,” if the idler and 
the incompetent are also to receive this guar- 
antee it becomes that most worthless of all 
stamps, the trade mark of inferior goods. 

The biologist says that the criterion of life 
is superior adjustment to environment. The 
man in the street translates it “to bring home 
the bacon.” Superintendent Webster of the 
Minneapolis schools has just asked his high 
schocls to adopt the slogan “ Werk.” = This 
must be the slogan of the school if the school 
is life--because it is the compulsory slogan of 


Minnesota 


iife. This is the only way “to bring home the 
bacon.” 

Our high schools are breeding places for 
loafers. The attendance often is execrable. 
The attitude of the pupil towards his work is 
criminal. Look over a group of high school 
pupils who are supposed to be studying—note 
the glassy eye or the vacant stare—rarely one 
who is trying to make the lesson a part of him- 
self. 

High pupils must work or be 
“flunked” just as any other workman must 
deliver the goods or quit. 

If a manufacturer finds his product is not 
standing the test cf use he examines the 
materials and process of manufacture to find 
what is wrong and a remedy. If the fault is 
in the raw material the worthless stufi is 
rejected; if in the process of manufacture a 
remedy is found. The product must be up to 
standard. 

There are two real reasons for “ flunking.” 
The first is inability on the part of the student. 
This is only now coming to be recognized. Dr. 
Starch after long investigation reached the 
conclusion that it takes at least one per cent. 
of the pupils twelve years to complete the eight 
grades. Pupils with such low intelligence can 
have no place in the high school, and if they get 
there can have no other prospect than to be 
“ flunked.” 

The second reason is lack of effort on the 
part of the teacher. The writer learned the 
art of teaching under what wes known as the 
“payment by results system.” State aid for 
the school depended upon the pupils passing 
the state examinations. Under that system 
ihe teacher whose pupils “flunked” was him- 
self in turn “flunked” by the school board. 
The slogan of the teacher just had to be 
“ Work,” and he saw to it that that was the 
slogan of the pupil also. The “ flunkings” in 
those days were few. In these days of many. 
the teacher whose pupils are not getting at 
least passing marks should look well to himseli. 
Occasionally the teacher’s standard of marking 
is too high. I have never found such to be the 
case. Often the method of teaching is poor. This 
is usually the case when a large per cent. of 
the class fails. Occasionally the teacher does 
not make the subject interesting and live boys 
and girls are attracted by other things. Some- 
times, yes, frequently, it is just a matter of lack 
of push on the part of the teacher. There are 
relatively few pupils whe cannot be made tu 
work if the teacher wiil use the necessary 
effort. 

Teachers, look to yourselves, but the pupils 
must “bring home the bacon” or “ flunk.” 

The suggestion that all pupils be allowed ta 
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pass from class to class, being marked accord- 
ing to a five point system, is dangerous hecause 
of its feasibility. What a glorious life for the 
iazy teacher and the lazy pupil! But its great 
danger lies in the fact that we are all prone to 
follow the lower ideal rather than the higher. 
President M. L. Burton, of Michigan Univer- 
sity, says: “In numberless cases the spark ot 
intellectuality is promptly stamped out by that 
tyrant of every campus--student tradition.  -1 
student who studies is queer. Few men 
or women have such devetion to inner 
promptings that they are willing to be accused 
of bad form. To be a highbrow is fatal to 
campus recognition.” If this is the case when 
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the penalty of “flunk” is held over the poor 
student, what would it not be under the pro- 
posed “do as you please” system? 

The American Wizard tests men who wish to 
enter his employ and “ flunks” those who do 
not reach the standard. Every employer 
“flunks” his workers who do not produce 
results. 

Dr. Butler may or may not be right when he 
says that teachers do not have the intelligence 
to be courageous, but it remains that teachers 
must use every legitimate means to make the 
pupil “bring home the bacon” and have the 
courage to “flunk” those who cannot or will 
not. 
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A KINDERGARTEN VIEW OF RELATIVITY 


BY J... W. 
Meteorological Laboratory, 


A correspondent who admits a_ hopeless 
failure in the attempt to understand Dr. 
Einstein’s theory of relativity, declares that :t 
should have something te do with geography, 
and desires to learn what the something may 
be. The point is well taken, and I am quite 
sure that the case of the questioner is hopeful 
instead of hopeless. While the mathematics of 
relativity is beyond the ken of most mortals, 
there are illustrations which are not difficult to 
understand. 

If one is or a swift express train when flakes 
of snow are falling through still air the flakes 
apparently do not fall vertically; on the con- 
trary,they seem to be flying in a direction oppc- 
site that of the train, and parallel to the earth’s 
surface. Now if one were riding on that same 
express from birth on, there would never be a 
vertical fall of snow; it would always be a 
horizontal faili—not actually but relatively to 
the observer, who could not know the differ- 
ence. Moreover, a theory wou!d be required to 
explain why and how the snow hit the ground, 
while flying parallel to it. 

Gravitation is a matter of relativity and the 
mathematics of the subject, which has been 
most carefuliy computed, depends largely on 
the speed of the earth’s rotation. Sir Isaac 
Newton’s apple fell 32.16 feet the first second. 
but if the speed of rotation were accelerated 
about seventeen fold,the apple would not have 
fallen to the ground at all; it would have be- 
come a satellite of the earth, and if the speed 
of rotation were still further increased, the 
apple would have chased itself away from the 
earth into space. 

Were an observer to note the shape and 
position of a sturdy tree loaded with ripe 
apples, and then retreat into space with a speed 
a little greater than that of light, the apples 
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would gradually lose color, diminish in size, 
finally becoming blossoms and buds. The tree 
would grow smaller and smaller, in time becom- 
ing a seed. 

In other words, but two forms of the universe 
exist unchanged—space and motion. ‘Time 
practically is relative to a sense connected with 
terrestial life and environment. Now, what has 
all this to do with geography? It has a great 
deal. We live on a spherical earth—beg pardon, 
an irregular oblate spheroid! Relatively, how- 
ever, we live on a flat earth where the angles 
of every triangle equal two right angles. 

In reality, however, the angles of a triangle 
must exceed two, and cannot equal six right 
angles. Which view must we taker ‘The an- 
swer is: Both. 

In other words, we must consider two earths 
—a flat earth on which all our activities are 
spent, and a spherical earth which we use in 
navigation, in astronomy, and in the study otf 
climate. 

The dual aspect presents no great difficulty. 
The spherical earth is best studied from a globe, 
and the teacher’s task is to see that the pupil 
has a mental picture of the three great land 
masses radiating from north circumpolar 
regions. Pole, axis, and equator are terms 
which will develop themselves. 

Doubtless some one is ready to criticise my 
statement that things reduce themselves to 
space and motion. Certainly it is open to criti- 
cism. Were Brother Winship the only entity 
in all space, he might move about with ten 
times the velocity of light without being con- 
scious thereof. Motion, therefore, would not 
exist. In other words, motion is relative to 
human senscs—and space :s left. What is 
space ?—perhaps someone can tell; but certainly 
our knowledge of it is relative. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will 


progressive movements. ] 


“THE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM OF ATLANTA 


This is the first volume of the survey of the 
schools of Atlanta conducted by Professor G. 
W. Strayer and Professor N. L. Englehardt of 
Columbia University. It contains the findings 
and recommendations concerning the sites, 
buildings and, organization of the schools’ for 
both white and colored children. The score card 
designed by the authors is used to insure a 
-detaiied analysis. A score of 1,000 points indi- 
cates a building which in all particulars meets 
the desirable standards. 

The failure to plan in advance in Atlanta has 
resulted in totally inadequate sites for both high 
and elementary schools. The standard of at 
least 100 square feet per pupil of playground 
space should be adopted with piayground ap- 
paratus as an essential feature of schocl equip- 
ment. The school buildings are totally inade- 
‘quate for the accommodation of the pupils, and 
show no evidence of any basis of educational 
standards. This is especially evident in the 
service systems and in the amount of money 
made available for repairs. 

The report urges the standardization of class- 
rooms and due consideration for the elements 
of lighting, shape and size of rooms, equipment, 
heating, ventilating, storage, etc. 

Many pictures are given showing unsatisfac- 
tory conditicns, and definite recommendations 
are made for immediate action. 

— 

ADVANCED COURSES FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS (Cleveland Education Commission) 
Both the junior and the senior high school 

teachers, like the elementary teachers, will be 

‘called upon in larger and larger measure to 

co-operate with the administrative officers in 

the framing and carrying out of educational 
policies. They will consequently wish to sup- 
plement their study of subject matter by under- 
taking occasional courses in educational theory 
cand the related social sciences. There will be 

-a place, too, in the advanced education of these 

teachers for technical courses dealing with the 

psychology of the subject that they are teach- 


ing. 
— 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD (World 
Book Company) 

This is the one indispensable magazine for 
teachers using the Project Method. It is edited 
by Dr. James F. Hosic, and its contributors in- 
clude the best exponents of “purposeful 
activity.” The second volume opens with the 
first of a series of articles on the Project 
Methed by Dr. Hosic himself. Educators who 
believe in the Institute as a means of super- 
vision will be interested in the article by Mabel 
E. Simpson, director of Elementary Education 
in Rochester, N.Y. 


check notably important and 


The leading contribution in the October num- 
ber is on “ The Kating of Teachers on the Basis 
of Supervisory Visitation,” by Rose A. Carrigan 
of Boston. I: also contains “ A Project in Com- 
munity Health,” by Elsworth Collings; 
“ Methods of 'listory Study,” by A. Curtis Wil- 
gus, and an article on “ The Use of Dramatics in 
Seventh Grade History.” 

The books chosen for review give the very 
latest word in educational methods. 


oniieene 
THE MENTAL CALIBRE OF NORMAL SCHOOL 
STUDENTS (Whitewater, Wis.) 
Professor Benjamin B. James has made a 
special study of this phase of mental testing and 
has reached some very practical conclusions. 
The Law of Diminishing Returns should be 
applied ic education as well as to agriculture. 
We und:-stend full well that if a person re- 
mains two, three cr more years below the usual 
mental calibre of aduits, it is as a general thing 
not worth the effort to master the work of the 
high school, not to speak of the college. The 
small amount that he gets at the expense of 
much effor: and repeated failures in classes and 
consequent waste of time cannot repay him for 
losing the opportunity to learn the elements of 
his life work, while learning is as easy as it ever 
will be for him. The slogan, a high school edu- 
cation for everybody, is ill-advised and the later 
one, a college education for everybody, 1s 
foolishness if it is to the literary high school 
and college that we refer. This test should be 
carried not only into high schools but into nor- 
mal schools, for teachers are licensed to conduct 
schools in which young people are prepared for 
life’s work, so far as school does so. Are nor- 
mal schools letting people go out to teach 
youngsters a majority of whom are in mental 
ability their superiors? It vitally concerns the 
normal schools to have an answer to the ques- 
tion especially in their relation to colleges, for 
if their students are mentally inferior to those 
of the colleges, the course of study must be less 
technical and the subjects easier to master. 
Professor James prepared and conducted a 
test designated to secure, so far as possible, the 
relative success with which students would pur- 
sue farther academic training. This was given 
to sixteen high Milwaukee and 
vicinity. The papers were all scored by him 
and later compared with the scores of the pupils 
planning to go to college or normal school. 
The result showed that there is no appreciable 
difference between the medians of the whole 
group, those who went to normal schools and 
those who went to college. The difference be- 
tween the first quartil of the normal school en- 
trants and that of the college entrants 1s 
noticeable, one being 17.8 and the other 15.5. 
The results of the teachers’ ratings agree 
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with the results of the tests to a rather uncanny 
degree, being only 00.14. Thus there is no dif- 
ference between the ability or scholarship of 
these two classes of students graduating from 
the high schools. Hence the standards of nor- 
amal school work should be of college grade, and 
students not testing up to those standards 
should be eliminated. 

Qe 
ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES 

Thomas Jefferson proposed that the “ bright- 
est pupils ” ot the secondary schools should go 
to college and that the “ next brightest ” should 
‘become teachers, according to the history of 
the development of teachers’ colleges in the 
year-hook of the association. The report goes 
on to trace the growth of professional education 
for teachers step by step to the present day 
‘when there are in the country 167 state institu- 
tions for the preparation of teachers, ninety- 
one of these giving four years of college work, 
twenty-four three years, and fifty-two two 
years. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS 


—=—O——— 
SHALL TEACHERS COLLEGES BE SIMON PURE 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS? 

This is a controversial question, according to 
the year-book of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. Some educators maintain 
that they should be absolutely and unreservedly 
professional schools. Others, equally candid, 
maintain that they should be open to all students 
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who desire the higher-education, whatever their 
ultimate aims may be. In spite of divided 
opinions, however, all agree that no teachers 
college is justified in sacrificing professional 
esprit de corps and the atmosphere of intellec- 
tuai and spiritual enthusiasm for teaching for 
any prestige of numbers. Twenty-four teachers 
colleges encourage the attendance of students 
who do not expect to teach and thirty-nine do 
not. Three encourage such attendance to a 
limited extent. 
eS 

THE SCHOOLS OF NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 

Monthly institutes for the teachers have been 
held during the past year. Professor W. T. 
Hodges of William and Mary College, Dr. W. 
T. Sanger, executive secretary of the State 
Teachers Association, Superintendent Joseph 
H. Saunders and others discussed with the 
teachers ways and means of improving the 
work. 


iintatinetinns 
DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION (Mass.) 

Since its establishment in 1915, the division 
has enrolled over 85,000 students. Of this 
number, 33,140 have completed courses and 
24,142 have received certificates. During the 
year ending November 30, 1921, there were 
5,330 students enrolled in correspondence 
courses, and 24,504 enrolled for class in- 
struction. During this same period 470 classes 
were organized in ninety different cities and 
towns. 
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BABY BEEF CLUBS. 
BY 0. H, BENSON 
Springfield, Mass. 

There is an immense amount of hay, corn fodder, etc., 
wWoing to waste every year on many farms that might well 
be salvaged and made into beef. 

The beef animal is the best manure making machine on 
‘the American farm. 

Beef cattle require less time than dairy cattle. It only 
‘takes a little care and management twice a day to do the 
"business. 

Nearby cities furnish the best market for beef. It is 
‘to the advantage of farmers to help supply the nearby 
market. 

Beef will encourage the growing of forage crops and 
legumes and the rotation of crops. 

Probably the most important reason for raising a few 
beef cattle is to have a project with a real challenge for 
the older boys and girls on the farm. The assigning of a 
real beef animal will interest a boy from sixteen to 
‘twenty-one years of age and make him feel that he is 
doing a regular man’s job, and at the same time the beef 
animal makes a fine pet. 

a 
CHAMPION BOY SPELLER. 
[Minneapolis Tribune.] 

Fourteen-year-old Rolland Doughty of Milaca, state 
spelling champion, won his laurels against a field of sixty- 
four other contestants in the state rural school spelling 
contest at the state fair recently by spelling the word “re- 
pellent” correctly. His competitor on the finals spelled 


the word “repellant.” Rolland is a student at Mille Lacs 

county district school, No. 25, and won fourth prize in 

the state contest last year. He spends his spare time rais- 

ing calves and growing corn on his father’s farm. 
—_—o—— 


WHO OR WHAT OR WHY A SCHOOL TEACHER? 
BY GEORGE FITCH 


A school teacher is a person who teaches things to peo- 
ple when they are young. However, it would be unfair 
to accuse her of teaching them what they know when they 
grow up. She only teaches them what they have forgotten 
by that time. 

The teacher comes to school at 8.30 o'clock, and when 
she has gathered the childre for a mess in her schoolroom 
she teaches them reading, geography, grammar, arithmetic, 
music, drawing, cooking, board sawing, crocheting, deep 
breathing, bird calls, scientific eating, patriotism, plain 
and fancy bathing, forestry, civics, and other sciences too 
numerous to mention. When school is out she stays be- 
hind with five or six of her worst scholars and tries to 
save the state the job of reforming them later on. After 
that she hurries home to make herself a new dress and 
snatch a hasty supper before going back to attend a lec- 
ture by an imported specialist on the history of the tribal 
law in Patagonia, which the superintendent thinks may 
give her some information which may be useful in her 
school work some day. 

School teachers’ salaries range from thirty dollars a 
month up—but not far enough up to make them dizzy. 
On her salary the teacher must dress nicely, buy herself 
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things for her work which the city is too poor to get, go 
to twenty-nine lectures and concerts a year, buy helpful 
books on pedagogy, pay her way to district, county and 
state institutes and enjoy herself during a three-months 
vacation. 

There is a popular superstition to the effect that great 
financiers can be found in Wall street, and that they 
gather there every morning, but they don’t. They gather 
in the schoolhouses of the land every morning, and as they 
teach the children of the nation twice as much as they will 
ever remember they figure out new ways of dividing forty- 
five dollars in a month’s board, a new dress, a trip to the 
county seat, a pair of shoes, two entertainment tickets, an 
insurance assessment and a deposit in the savings bank.— 
Bulletin of Federation of Teachers Clubs. 


———— 
HOW TO SECURE BETTER SCHOOLS FOR 
GEORGIA. 


[A circular by M. M. Parks, Atlanta, state superinten- 
dent of schools.] 

In the interest of the school children of Georgia, please 
write practical, helpful suggestions. Do not hesitate to 
write the truth as you see it. The good surgeon tells the 
truth frankly and operates, even if it hurts; but he also 
tries to cure and heal. So the good friends of education 
are asked to write me the truth and, at the same time, to 
co-operate with and help the school workers—the officials, 
the superintendents, the teachers. 

Mail suggestions to State Superintendent of Schools. 
No answer should be expected to these replies, on account 
of the small office force, but every paper of suggestions 
will be appreciated and will be carefully studied by the 
State Superintendent. Let our aim be: “Better schools 
for the million children of Georgia through the co-opera- 
tion of the three million people of Georgia.” How can 
we make the schools better? Tell us. Co-operate in 
helping us to get a general survey from our own thinkers, 
our own parents, our own teachers. 


THE CENTRE OF EACH STATE. 


The United States Geological Survey, Department o 
tle Interior, has determined approximately the centre of 
the mainland of each state and gives below the results as 
an answer to the many inquiries it receives for this infor- 
mation. In each state the county is named and then the 
locality is defined more definitely. 

Alabama—Chilton, twelve miles southwest of Clanton. 

Arizona—Yavapai, forty-five miles southeast of Pres- 
cott. 

Arkansas—Pulaski, twelve miles northwest of Little 
Rock. 

California—Madera, 
Madera. 

Colorado—Park, thirty miles northwest of Pikes Peak. 

Connecticut—Hartford, at East Berlin. 

Delaware—Kent, eleven miles east of Dover. 

District of Columbia—Washington, near Fourth and L 
streets, northwest. 

Florida—Hernando, twelve miles 
Brookville. 

Georgia—Twiggs, eighteen miles southeast of Macon. 

Idaho—Custer, at Custer. 

Illinois—Logan, twenty-eight miles northeast of Spring- 
field. 

Indiana—Boone, 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Story, five miles northeast of Ames. 

Kansas—Barton, fifteen miles northeast of Great Bend. 

Kentucky—Marion, three miles. north-northwest of 
Lebanon. 


— 
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Louisiana—Avoyelles, three miles southeast of Marks- 
ville. 

Maine—Piscataquis, eighteen miles north of Dever. 

Maryland—Anne Arundel, three miles east of Colling- 
ton. 

Massachusetts—Worcester, in north part 
Worcester. 

Michigan—Wexford, five miles 
Cadillac. 

Minnesota—Crow Wing, ten miles 
Brainerd. 

Mississippi—Leake, nine miles 
Carthage. 

Missouri—Miller, twenty miles southwest of Jefferson 
city. 

Montana—Fergus, twelve miles west of Lewiston. 

Nebraska—Custer, ten miles northwest of Broken Bow. 

Nevada—Lander, twenty-four miles southeast of Austin. 

New Hampshire—Belknap, three miles east of Ashland. 

New Jersey—Mercer, five miles southeast of the State 
capitol. 

New Mexico—Torrance, twelve miles south-southwest 
of Willard. 

New York—Madison, six miles 
Oneida. 

North Carolina—Chatham, ten miles northwest of San- 
ford. 

North Dakota—Sheridan, twenty-five miles northeast 
of Washburn. 

Ohio—Delaware, twenty-five miles north-northwest of 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma, eight miles north of Oklahoma 
City. 

Oregon—Crook, twenty-five miles 
Princeville. 

Pennsylvania—Centre, two and one-half miles 
west of Bellefonte. 
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Rhode Island—Kent, one mile south-southwest of 
Crompton. 

South Carolina—Richland, thirteen miles southeast of 
Columbia. 


South Dakota—Hughes, eight miles northeast of Pierre. 
Tennessee—Rutherford, five miles northeast of Mur- 
freesboro. 

Texas—McCulloch, twenty miles northeast of Brady. 
Utah—Sanpete, three miles north of Manti. 
Vermont—Washington, three miles east of Roxbury. 
Virginia—Appomattox, eleven miles east-southeast of 
Amherst. 

Washington—Chelan, ten miles 
Wenatchee. 

West Virginia—Braxton, four miles east of Sutton. 
Wisconsin—Wood, nine miles southeast of Marshfield. 
Wyoming—Fremont, fifty-eight miles east-northeast of 
Lander. 


west-southwest of 
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The growth of Boy Scout organizations is one of the 
marvels of the day. The individual members number now 
nearly 450,000 exclusive of officials. But the merit of the 
organization appears less in its size than in its manifold 
services. Aside from their camping, their meetings and 
their many self-culturing exercises, there is scarcely any 
public occasion when crowds are to be handled and their 
help not instantly available. On the streets, by groups 
and individuals, life and safety are surer because of their 
watchful assistance. They are schooled in first-aid. They 
are most efficient city guides. Often they are found act- 
ing as junior police. Their kindly services are such as 
characterize the true gentleman, the good neighbor and 
the loyal citizen. The Boy Scout organization is one of 


our most useful and adaptable educational and welfare: 


agencies. 
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DANGER SIGNALS 
for TEACHERS 


HIS timely, inspiring book by the 
editor of the Journal of Education 


will make a strong appeal to all teachers.. 


It was written to help them meet the new 
conditions which have arisen in the pro- 
fession of teaching and points the way to 
success. 


Constructive, practical and glowing with 
common sense, every sentence has a posi- 
tive value. The teacher’s responsibilities, 
opportunities, and problems in the class- 
room and out are discussed with the clear- 
ness and understanding for which Dr. Win- 
ship is noted. 


Every person associated with the edu- 
cational system would find this vital book 
stimulating and no teacher can afford to 
be without one of the most interesting and 
helpful volumes on the teaching vocation 
ever published. 


Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers 


443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Remington No. 12 


“The Quiet Typewriter’’ 


“The sum of typewriter merit” is a strong 
statement, but we make it advisedly. The new 
No. 12 Remington contains every feature and 
every quality that the typewriter user has always 
wanted. 


Remington strength and reliability—in full 
measure. 


“‘Natural Touch”—which gives a speed and 
ease of operation which is a revelation to every 
typist. 


Good work—and always good work—insured by features which prevent mis-operation. 


The Self-Starter, or automatic indenter, that great, exclusive Remington feature, which saves nearly 


& minute per letter in typing time. 


And added to all these, a degree of silence in operation which insures the quiet desired in every 


business office. 


The new Remington No. 12 sells for $110—$7.50 more than our standard correspondence machine—a@ 


$7.50 premium for quiet. 


A good typewriter deserves a ribbon. Paragon Ribbons—made by us. 75 cents each, $7 a dozen. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK FOR MALE VOICES. 
By Earl Towner, Fresno, California, and Ernest 
Hesser, Indianapolis. Boston, New York and Chicago: 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 

It is interesting to see how naturally and skilfully pub- 
lishing houses differentiate and capture the public along 
some special line of educational service. As “Glee and 
Chorus Book for Male Voices” comes to our desk our 
thought runs back over the third of a century and more 
since Edgar O. Silver started the career of what is now 
one of the great publishing houses by devotion to Mr. 
Holt’s Music Teachers Summer School at Lexington. Be- 
fore I was on the Journal of Education I used to lecture 
for a day at this summer school; which had a personality 
which charmed every one. It was the Holt music that 
started the career of the house that after several inciden- 
tal departures became successfully nationalized as Silver, 
Burdett and Company. It has always had some special 
line of music teaching and music art leadership, until 
whatever the house issues now has immediate attention and 
a warm welcome. 

Its latest appeal for public approval is sure to take its 
place in leadership at once. “Glee and Chorus Book for 
Male Voices” will do .for high school and college boys 
what nothing else has done so well. 

There are fifty selections. The larger number are Part 
Songs and Choruses. The Folk Songs, Operatic Choruses, 
Humorous Choruses and Patriotic and Devotional Songs 
are abundant. They all meet the requirements in their 
class in the most compelling way. What could be more 
thrilling for young men than “The Bull Dog,” “Oh, Peter 
Go Ring-a Dem Bells,” “Johnny Jump Up,” “The Cove 
Who Went a-Sailing,” “De Ol’ Ark’s a-Moving,” “My 
Heart’s in the Highlands,” “In Flanders Field.” All of 
the time-glorified songs for male voices are here like “Loch 
Lomond,” “My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose,” “The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” “Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,” and “Anvil Chorus.” 








OX-TEAM DAYS ON 
Ezra Meeker. Revised 


THE OREGON TRAIL. By 
and Edited by Howard R. 
Driggs. Illustrated by F. N. Wilson. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.; World Book Company. Cloth. 225 pp. 
Too much attention cannot be given to pioneer life. 
The pioneer is really a creation of the last century. 

The men who went into the great West beyond the 
Missouri were pioneers in a way that those East of the 
Missouri were not. 

Daniel Boone was an adventurer, an heroic plunger, we 
would say today, into a new country. Too much praise 
cannot be given him, but he never planned to go far 
afield. Once over the mountains he was in the rich blue- 
grass country. Everything was rich and promising in the 
valley, but a “pioneer” is really one who starts on a long 
foot-journey, an indeterminate journey through an un- 
known, unattractive country. These were the men who 
crossed the desert plains. 

Howard R. Driggs of the University of Utah is the 
most devoted student of the real pioneer life across the 
plains we know, and he is withal a lover of authorship, 
with a skilful pen that always has his radiant personality, 
which has the special charm of intense interest in any 
cause he espouses, and now he is espousing the cause of the 
pioneer. 

The story of Ezra Meeker has all the setting for the 
ardor and devotion of a writer like Howard Driggs. 

He gives Mr. Meeker’s account of his experiences on 
the Trail in 1852 when it was new, and again after fifty- 
four years when, at the age of seventy-seven, he retraced 
the journey that Americans might know where the pio- 
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the settling of the Pacific Northwest holds some tale of 
danger and daring or romance. Most of the stories have 
been lost, and for that reason this account by one who. 
took part in the ox-team migration across the continent 
is the more precious. The part of the book that deals 
with the original Oregon Trail is filled with true stories 
that reflect real Americanism. The part dealing with the 
author's return by ox-team points out the progress made 
by our country, and shows the spirit of the undaunted: 
pioneer. 

Mr. Meeker has done much to humanize history and: 
vitalize the geography of that land by giving a vivid pic- 
ture of the brave men and women who helped push the 
frontier across the continent. 


neers had crossed. Every turn in the Trail that led to. | 
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ICE AGES. The Story of the Earth’s Revolutions. By 
Joseph McCabe. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Put- 
man’s Cloth. 154 pp. 
“Ice Ages” is a scientific description of the earth’s varied! 
past, and particularly of the ice ages, which have played: | 
sO important a part in evolution’s progress. The author's. 
knowledge of the matters with which he deals is pro- 
faund, but he has told the story in such a way as to. 
arouse and hold the interest of the general reader. 
We can recall no book on evolution, written in re- 
cent times, that approaches in interest or importance Joseph: | 
McCabe’s “Ice Ages.” It lifts the whole study of evolu- 1 
tion above the slime in which it has been besmirched. It 
is scholarly to the limit and looks backward merely for 
a vista for a vision for a forward look. 
We could wish it were possible to require every one 
who will not believe in evolution to read this book and 
pass an examination on it. The “Ice Ages” lifts evolutisn 
wholly above any events in the times of mam We would | 
not have missed the opportunity to read this book for the , 
price of hundreds of copies of the book. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Edgar A. Poe's Poems.” Edited by James A. Harri~ 
son and R. A, Stewart. New York: Thomas Y. CrowelB 
Company. ' 

“Personal Hygiene Applied.” 





Sons. 





By Jesse Feiring Wil- 


liams. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany. 
“First Principles of Advertising.’ By Wilbur D.z 


Nesbit. Price, $1.00. New York: The Gregg Publishing 
Company. 
“Natural Rhythms and Dances.” By Gertrude K. Colby. 


Price, $4.00. ‘‘Dramatized Rhythm Plays.” By John N. 
Richards. Price, $2.40. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 


“The New Larned History for Ready Reference Read- 
ing and Research.” Volume II. By L. N. Larned. Spring- 
field, Mass.: C. A. Nichols Publishing Company. 

“Supervision of the Special Subjects.” By L. S. Greenex 
Price, $1.35. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company. 

“The Return of Arthur.” By Irvine Graff. Price, $1.00. 
Boston, Mass.: The Stratford Company. 


“First French Book.” By Jacob Greenberg.—‘‘La 
Poudre aux Yeux.” By Eugene Labiche and Edward 
Martin. Edited by Mary C. Belknap.—‘“Pas a Pas.” By 


Beatrice Shaw McGill and Waldemar De Lautreppe.— 
“Colomba.” By Prosper Merimee and edited by Charles 
E. Young.—“Le Pari d'un Lyceen.” By J. Chancel. Edited 
by Suzanne Roth ane Othon Quinche. New York, Chi- 
cago: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“A School in Action.” By F. M. McMurry. Price, $2.50. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“Ox Team Days on tne Oregon Trail.” By Ezra Meeker 








and Howard R. Driggs. Price, $1.20. Yonkers, N. Y. 
World Book Company 

“The Firelight Fairy Book.” By Henry B. Beston. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, Incorporated. 

Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 


and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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Take the Textbeoks NOW! 


While some are New and 
others in good condition 


and Give them the Protection and Reinforcement of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Your investment in Book Covers will be returned to 
you through Increased Life and Service of the Books. 


- THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


Principal Paul Hounchell of the 
Pike Road Consolidated Schocl, Ala- 
bama, sends out frequent letters to the 
parents and friends of the district 
telling of the interesting happenings 
of his school. He discusses such sub- 
jects as school music, textbooks, su- 
pervised and home study, transporta- 
tion of pupils and school athletics. His 
latest project is a “School Fair” for 
the whole county. 





Thomas J. Barry, since 1915  sub- 
master of the Thomas N. Hart dis- 
trict, South Boston, has just been 
promoted to be the successor of Lin- 
coln Owen, late master of the Rice 
elementary district. Mr. Barry had 
eleven years of experience in various 
New England schools before he en- 


tered the Boston service. He has 
been very active in promoting track 
athletics among elementary school 
boys. 

Superintendent A. G.  Criswell 


Smith, the dean of county superinten- 
dents of Pennsylvania, has served as 
county superintendent of the public 
schools of Delaware county continu- 
ously since 1887, and his salary has 
increased from $1,500 to $5,000. He 
is well known in the state and nation 
as a capable, practical efficient educa- 
tor and is held in the highest esteem 
by his teachers, directors and co- 
workers. 


Dr. F. Edith Carothers, who is a 
Ph. D. of Columbia University, has 
been giving Intelligence Tests to the 
girls of the Washington Irving High 
School, New York City, the past year. 
Besides directing the giving of group 
intelligence tests to about 2,000 enter- 
ing pupils, she has been able to give 
individual Terman examinations to 
143 girls and to furnish in each case 
a reliable report of the girl’s grade of 
intelligence for educational and voca- 
tional guidance. 





Dr. Lewis M. Terman has been ap- 
pointed head of the Department of 
Psychology at Stanford University, a 





position made vacant by the retire- 
ment of Prefessor Frank Angell, who 
had held it since the opening of the 
University in 1891. 

E. A. Bond, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bellingham, Washington, is in 
demand for educational addresses, es- 
pecially in arousing interest in new 
buildings. 

Harvard, Princeton and Yale have 
entered into a new athletic agreement. 
Questions of dispute are to. be re- 
terred to a committee made up of the 
chairmen of the Athletic Boards of 
the three universities. 

In the case of each athlete who is 
shown to have received financial aid 
from others than those on whom he 
is naturally dependent for support, 
the facts will, in advance of the 
competition, be submitted to the Com- 
mittee of Chairmen representing the 
three universities, which will decide 
upon his eligibility. This covers 
summer activities as well as those 
during term time. Students who 
have participated in _ inter-collegiate 
varsity or freshman competition at 
another college or university will not 
be permitted to represent these insti- 
tutions in athletics. This will bar the 
athletic tramp. 


Pasadena High School has adopted 
the honor system in the matter of 
writing excuses for absence and tar- 
diness. If a student abuses the sys- 
tem, he is no longer amenable to it. 
The following form is used: Reason 
for absence. With or without the 
knowledge of my parents (guard- 
ians). On my honor as a loyal P. H. 
S. student.—Signature. 





L. D. McArdle, Olympia, Washing- 
ton, state director of Efficiency, is 
meeting a trying situation heroically. 
It is his business to make the most 
possible of every availiable building 
and of all possible conditions so that 
state institutions can function with- 
out much added outlay. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Seventy-three of the 150 public 
schools teachers in Alaska attended 
the first institute in that territory 


August 29-September 1 at Ketchikan. 
One teacher who had attended six 
different state institutes pronounced 
the Alaska institute the best of the 
lot. Alaska has 4,000 school  chil- 
dren. 





T. E. Hulse, superintendent of King 
County, Washington, — the largest 
county in the state—is promoting the 
building of several attractive school- 
houses by personal attention to the 
needs of special communities. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey reports in 
creased enrollment of fifty-one per 
cent. in three years. The enrollment 
in public schools is now second to 
New York. The increase last year 
was 20,000. 





Of forty states whose ficures are 
available, the per capita exnenditure 
for education ranges from $2.30 in 
Mississippi and $2.50 in North Caro- 
lina, to $15.00 in Wyoming. Eleven of 
these states expend $10.00 or more 
per capita of population. 

Francis H. J. Paul, principal De 
Witt Clinton High School, New York 
City, welcomed. more than 6,000 stu- 
dents and past students at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the school. 





As part of the educational program 
of Near East Relief it is the inten- 
tion to see that each child upon reach- 
ing an age when it can no longer 
expect support by charity is equipped 
with a practical trade with which to 
support itself. 
have outgrown the orphanage at Kou- 
leli, Constantinople, are receiving the 
finishing touches to their profession 
at the world-famed Robert College. 





Edinburgh, Scotland, has established 
an admirable system of 
schools, leading the way in this re- 


Forty-eight bovs, who . 


continuation , 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on Over thirty years of suceessful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 











spect in Great Britain. The Edin- 
burgh School of Arts was founded a 
century ago, and continuosly _ since 
that time the city has maintained its 


zeal for continued education. Dur- 
ing the past twelve years an educa- 
tional census has twice been taken 


with a yiew to studying the needs of 
pupils between the ages of 14 and 18. 
Classes are held at a large number ci 
schoois in the city, and also at the 
university. Originally these schools 
were intended to help young people 
remedy the defects of their general 
education; today the continuation 
school not only does this, but also 
shows boys and girls how to apply 
their education to the occupations 
which they have entered, helps them 
understand the eeneral laws underly- 
ing these occupations, teaches them 
the full meaning of citizenship and 
helps them know how to spend theit 
leisure time in a rational and proper 
way. 





One small Massachusetts city is ex- 
periencing the natural results of fail- 
ure to pay adequate salaries to its 
teachers and the failure. to keep its 
agreement, direct or implied, to in- 
crease the salaries of efficient teachers, 
up to the maximum. The board last 
spring announced that it would with- 
hold the customary increase for the 
teachers in its public schools for the 
coming year. At the next meeting 
over twenty of the teaching force ten- 
dered their resignations to the board, 
announcing that they would not be 
candidates for reappointment under 
the circumstances. At the next fol- 
lowing meeting additional resignations 
were received sufficient to bring the 
number up to thirty-two. These  in- 
cluded the head of the manual training 
in the high school, members of the 
English staff and the commercial de- 
partment in the high schools, _ princi- 
pals of grammar schools and class- 
room teachers. 


—K—<> 


More than 700 citizens of Greater 
Boston crowded Horticultural Hall 
recently to attend a special conference 
ot the Medical Liberty League, Inc., 
of Massachusetts, in protest against 
the effort to make compulsory certain 
methods of the dominant school of 
medical practice. The attempt of the 
medical fraternity to foist the Schick 
test on the public schools as a com- 
pulsory measure was denounced by 
unanimous vote of the meeting, and 
speakers assured the audience that, if 
the public gives sufficient support, the 


fight to eliminate the compulsory fea- 
ture of vaccination in the public 
schools of the state will soon be car- 
ried to success. 





Beginning December 1, a_ school 
teacher in every assembly district in 
the state of Rhode Island began 
to lead a movement in each senate and 
representative district for more gener- 
ous appropriations toward the edu 
cation of teachers. Every prospective 
member of the General Assembly will 
be asked his attitude and, if unfavor- 
able, will be labored with to the end 
that continued ignorance by the As- 
sembly of great needs at the Rhode 
Island College of Education _ shall 
have been corrected. 


Margaret T. Maguire, principal of 
the McCall School, Philadelphia, 
spent the summer studying the scho +l 
systems of Central Europe, especially 
those of Czecho-Slovakia. 





_In the year 1909 the California 
State Legislature by law prohibited 


the existence of secret societies in the 
high schools of the state. The pas- 
sage of this law was in response to 
widespread public sentiment not only 
in California but throughout the 
United States. It was the general 
Lelief, supported by almost universal 
testimony of those having charge of 
the high schools in the country, that 
fraternities and sororities served to 
divide the student bodies of the high 
schools in such a way as to impede the 
growth and threaten the existence of 
that democratic spirit which it is the 
business of the public schools to fos- 
ter. 

In spite of the law, however, such 
societies are said to exist, and an 
earnest effort is now being made by 
principals to secure their abolition. 





E, E. Robinson, Leland Stanford 
University, is much in demand as a 
lecturer largely because of his two 
recent books: “The Foreign Policy of 
Woodrow Wilson” and “Studies in 


Parties in American History.” 





D. E. Wiedman, superintendent, 
Bellingham, Washington, has had im- 
portant results from a hot luncheon 
scheme promoted by the  Parent- 
Teacher Association. A bowl of soup 
is furnished for three cents and half- 
a-pint of milk for two cents. Mr. 
Wiedman is introducing many vaiu- 
able activities. 
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A bronze plate carrying the legend 
“Connecticut Standard School” has 
been issued to the Mansfield “Depot 
School. in the town of Mansfield. 
Among ‘the requirements for a stan- 
dard school are: Proper lighting, adeé 
quate heating and ventilating, at least 
twenty-five linear feet of slate black. 
board, 220 cubic feet of air space and 
twenty square feet of ‘oor space tor 
each pupil, an adequate playground, 
satisfactory toilet facilities, adjustable 
desks, a complete set of maps, a globe. 
sufficient supplementary reading and 
adequate textbooks. 





_ Cleveland has issued a comprehen- 
sive “Safety Instruction Manual,” 
which aims to make “instruction in 
accident prevention as universal ag 
possible and to provide the teachers 
with material for such instruction.” 
Likewise, the state of Oregon has 


published a manual. In California 
State Superintendent Will C. Wood 
advocates safety instruction “every 


week in the year,” particularly with 
the civics courses. 





So far as known, the first American 

city to adopt the “Sabbatical” leave 
plan for public school teachers was 
Cambridge, Mass. (1896). It is more 
or less the accepted practice in our 
colleges and universities, but rarely 
for state or city systems. According 
to a recent exchange, the following 
cities are known to have endorsed 
the plan: Cambridge, Brookline, Bos- 
ton, Newton and Gloucester, in 
Massachusetts ; Rochester, New 
Rochelle and Schenectady, in New 
York; Newark and Jersey City in 
New Jersey, and Richmond, Va. 
Usually, the leave is due after seven 
years of teaching and on half pay. 
Che privilege is thought to improve 
teaching, to serve for physical up- 
building, to offer a means of training 
substitute teachers, and to give teach- 
ing an added attraction. 


About 400 high school editors, rep- 

resenting student publications in 
schools in twenty states, and a large 
number of their teacher advisers, will 
attend the third annual conference of 
the Central Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation, which will be held at the 
University of Wisconsin, December 
1 and 2. 
_jJohn F. Worley, Ann Arbor, pro- 
fessor of Transportation Engineer- 
ing, University of Michigan, at a sal- 
ary less than $5,000, has surrendered 
a salary of $25,000 with a large manu- 
facturing concern. Who says there is 
no educational devotion in our day? 





Albany, N. Y., is to be congratu- 
lated upon having adopted the regula- 
tion that “No outside activities will be 
permitted to interfere with the ses- 
sions of the Albany High School 
which are not of a purely patriotic or 
educational nature.” 











WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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Exhibit of Current Topics 
Notebooks 


A novel feature to be found in the 
exhibit held in connection with the 
National Education Association meet- 
ing in Cleveland next February will 
be an exhibit of the best Current 
Topics notebooks collected from the 
schools of the country. 

In order to promote better results 
in current events and pass on to all 
teachers the best ideas collected from 
the schools, Looseleaf Current Topics 
will show the best notebooks which 
have actually been used during this 
school term. Many helpful  sugges- 
tions will be found in this exhibit as 
it will show how schools organize this 
work, how pupil participation is se- 
cured and how interest is stimulated 
and the results secured. 

In order that the students may be 
repaid for their efforts, a prize of $25 
is offered for the best notebook shown 
in the exhibit; $15, for the best note- 
book prepared by a high school stu- 
dent: $10, for the second best; $15 
each for the best notebook from grade 
eroups seven and eight and $10 each 
for the second best. In addition 
every student whose notebook is 
shown at the exhibit will be awarded 
one dollar for his notebook. 

Schools throughout the country are 
invited to submit Looseleaf Current 
Topics notebooks. Additional details 
may be secured by addressing Loose- 
leat Current Topics, 1125 Amsterdam 
avenue, New York City. 

Charles S. Clark, superintendent, 
Somerville, has had notable success as 
president of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters Club. His programs 
have been highly important and inter- 
esting, and the membership has in- 
creased beyond precedent. 





Meetings te be Held 


DECEMBER 


State Teachers’ 
at Portland. 
Pennsylvania State Educa- 
Association at 3ethlehem. 
29: Florida Educational Asso- 
clation at St, Petersburg. 
27-29: Illinois .State Teachers’ 
sociation at Springfield. 
27-30: Florida State Teachers’ 
sociation Annual Meeting St. 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, 
retary, Sanford, Florida. 
28-29: American Association 
Universty Professors. New 
Conn. (Yale University.) 
28-29: American Historical 
tion, ibid. 
28-29: American 
ciation, ibid. 
28-29: Archeological 
America, ibid. 
28-30: Modern Language 
tion of America, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Pa. 
peered Division, ibid. Chicago, 


26-30: Oregon As- 
sociation 
27.29: 
tion 
27-29: 


As- 


As- 
Pet- 
sec- 


of 
Haven, 


Associa- 


Philological Asso- 


Institute of 


Associa- 


1923. 
FEBRUARY 
8-10: Oklahoma State 
Association at Oklahoma City. 
26-March $: Department of S - 
intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland 
MARCH. 


South Carolina 
Association. 


Teachers’ 


8-10: 


ers’ 


29-31: Tennessee 
of Teachers. 


APRIL. 


State Teach- 


State Association 


9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference. Cleveland 
19-21: Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation at Louisville. 
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s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES o 


WE CAN RECOMMEND CANDIDATES FOR IMMEDIATE VACANCIES 


* 4 





ELOCUTION; Leland Powers graduate, elocution, three years experience, 
$1,400 (woman). 
FRENCH-ENGLISH; Cornell graduate, no experience, $1,200 (woman). 


SCIENCE-ATHLETICS; $1,800. 


DEPARTMENTAL ENGLISH; Oneonta Normal, State College, five years’ ex- 
perience, $1,600. 


MANUAL TRAINING-PRINTING; 
PHYSICAL TRAINING; 


Colgate graduate, one year’s experience, 


$1,500. 
$1,600. 


Oswego graduate, no experience, 


Sargent graduate, two experience, 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


years’ 





Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 
est salaries. if de- 
serving of promotion, 











437 Fifth Ave., New York. a 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as @ 


38TH YEAR 


McRICAN .:. TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN ' C Schools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


to parents. Call on or address 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square. New York. 
lished 1889. No charge t6 empl 
none for registration. if you end 


Kellogg's Agency ses "sie.rF. 


wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Savare. New York. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS: AGENCY sore: szrscy fr 


cos FIFTH AvaNen CUrcter people. We 
Established 1855 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 








ee ee = and has filled hua - 
reds o gh grade positions zg 








Between 34th and 865th Streets reg*ster only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prop. free to schoo) officials 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency Fifth Avenue, 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, puklic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WW... 0. PRATT, Manager 
TEACHERS 


The Parker ‘Accscy 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 




















Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Coillieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


V.e receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union ané cam 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 





AGENCY 


Leng Di*tance Telephone 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


ye cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C, U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 


Sickness usually afrfives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C, U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I'd borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 

: eile Ll 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U. Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You “Heads or Tails You Win” 


¢ p " Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 

It will pay you $50 4 month when you are disabled by Sickness or of Journal of Education, 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine says: “So far as we know, 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- — dassewenay tp the Teachers 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase Casualty Underwriters of 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established Lincoln, Nebr. When @ 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- {08Cher is ee 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- hg provide for cotaeeaae 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental — Whether ecu win oe yen. 


loss of life. All benefitr are doubled for travel accidents. you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon if you do you are in luck. 


Heads or tails, you win.” 
x wn us ly you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our jrm-—— Shee ewe ee oe _ 
ooklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over . 
America who have experienced what it means to have the Free Information Coupon ia 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. ar 4 yn gt. ws. OC. U. Se 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall I am interested in knowing about 


! 
| 
| 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. | your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
Please do it today. whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411. C.U. BUILDING — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





Address 





(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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